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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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President Asks for Authorization for U.S. Economic Program 


| and for Resolution on Communist Aggression in Middle East 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


To THE ConerEss oF THE UNITED Srarss: 

First may I express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy in giving me, at some incon- 
venience to yourselves, this early opportunity of 
addressing you on a matter I deem to be of grave 
importance to our country. 

In my forthcoming State of the Union Message, 
I shall review the international situation gener- 
ally. There are worldwide hopes which we can 
reasonably entertain, and there are worldwide 
responsibilities which we must carry to make cer- 
tain that freedom—including our own—may be 
secure. 

There is, however, a special situation in the 
Middle East which I feel I should, even now, lay 
before you. 

Before doing so it is well to remind ourselves 
that our basic national objective in international 
affairs remains peace—a world peace based on 
justice. Such a peace must include all areas, all 
peoples of the world if it is to be enduring. There 
is no nation, great or small, with which we would 
refuse to negotiate, in mutual good faith, with 
patience and in the determination to secure a bet- 
ter understanding between us. Out of such under- 
standings must, and eventually will, grow confi- 
dence and trust, indispensable ingredients to a 
program of peace and to plans for lifting from 
us all the burdens of expensive armaments. To 
promote these objectives our government works 
tirelessly, day by day, month by month, year by 
year. But until a degree of success crowns our 
efforts that will assure to all nations peaceful ex- 


'Delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the 


House of Representatives on Jan. 5 (White House press 
Telease) ; H. Doc. 46, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
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istence, we must, in the interests of peace itself, 
remain vigilant, alert and strong. 


L 


The Middle East has abruptly reached a new 
and critical stage in its long and important his- 
tory. In past decades many of the countries in 
that area were not fully self-governing. Other 
nations exercised considerable authority in the 
area and the security of the region was largely 
built around their power. But since the First 
World War there has been a steady evolution 
toward self-government and independence. This 
development the United States has welcomed and 
has encouraged. Our country supports without 
reservation the full sovereignty and independence 
of each and every nation of the Middle East. 

The evolution to independence has in the main 
been a peaceful process. But the area has been 
often troubled. Persistent cross-currents of dis- 
trust and fear with raids back and forth across 
national boundaries have brought about a high 
degree of instability in much of the Mid East. 
Just recently there have _ been hostilities 
involving Western European nations that once 
exercised much influence in the area. Also the 
relatively large attack by Israel in October has 
intensified the basic differences between that nation 
and its Arab neighbors. All this instability has 
been heightened and, at times, manipulated by 
International Communism. 


II. 


Russia’s rulers have long sought to dominate the 
Middle East. That was true of the Czars and 
it is true of the Bolsheviks. The reasons are not 
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hard to find. They do not affect Russia’s security, 
for no one plans to use the Middle East as a base 
for aggression against Russia. Never for a mo- 
ment has the United States entertained such a 
thought. 

The Soviet Union has nothing whatsoever to 
fear from the United States in the Middle East, 
or anywhere else in the world, so long as its rulers 
do not themselves first resort to aggression. 

That statement I make solemnly and 
emphatically. 

Neither does Russia’s desire to dominate the 
Middle East spring from its own economic interest 
in the area. Russia does not appreciably use or 
depend upon the Suez Canal. In 1955 Soviet 
traffic through the Canal represented only about 
three fourths of 1% of the total. The Soviets 
have no need for, and could provide no market for, 
the petroleum resources which constitute the prin- 
cipal natural wealth of the area. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union isa substantial exporter of petroleum 
products. 

The reason for Russia’s interest in the Middle 
East is solely that of power politics. Considering 
her announced purpose of Communizing the world, 
it is easy to understand her hope of dominating 
the Middle East. 

This region has always been the crossroads of the 
continents of the Eastern Hemisphere. The Suez 
Canal enables the nations of Asia and Europe to 
carry on the commerce that is essential if these 
countries are to maintain well-rounded and pros- 
perous economies. The Middle East provides a 
gateway between Eurasia and Africa. 

It contains about two thirds of the presently 
known oil deposits of the world and it normally 
supplies the petroleum needs of many nations of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. The nations of Europe 
are peculiarly dependent upon this supply, and 
this dependency relates to transportation as well 
as to production. This has been vividly demon- 
strated since the closing of the Suez Canal and 
some of the pipelines. Alternate ways of trans- 
portation and, indeed, alternate sources of power 
can, if necessary, be developed. But these can- 
not be considered as early prospects. 

These things stress the immense importance of 
the Middle East. If the nations of that area 
should lose their independence, if they were domi- 
nated by alien forces hostile to freedom, that 
would be both a tragedy for the area and for many 
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other free nations whose economic life would be 


subject to near strangulation. Western Europe 
would be endangered just as though there had 
been no Marshall Plan, no North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The free nations of Asia and Af.- 
rica, too, would be placed in serious jeopardy, 
And the countries of the Middle East would lose 
the markets upon which their economies depend, 
All this would have the most adverse, if not dis- 
astrous, effect upon our own nation’s economic 
life and political prospects. 

Then there are other factors, which transcend 
the material. The Middle East is the birthplace of 
three great religions—Moslem, Christian and 
Hebrew. Mecca and Jerusalem are more than 
places on the map. They symbolize religions 
which teach that the spirit has supremacy over 
matter and that the individual has a dignity and 
rights of which no despotic government can right- 
fully deprive him. It would be intolerable if the 
holy places of the Middle East should be subjected 
to a rule that glorifies atheistic materialism. 

International Communism, of course, seeks to 
mask its purposes of domination by expressions of 
good will and by superficially attractive offers of 
political, economic and military aid. But any free 
nation, which is the subject of Soviet enticement, 
ought, in elementary wisdom, to look behind the 
mask. 

Remember Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. In 
1939 the Soviet Union entered into mutual assist- 
ance pacts with these then independent countries; 
and the Soviet Foreign Minister, addressing the 
Extraordinary Fifth Session of the Supreme So- 
viet in October 1939, solemnly and publicly de- 
clared that “we stand for the scrupulous and 
punctilious observance of the pacts on the basis 
of complete reciprocity, and we declare that all 
the nonsensical talk about the Sovietization of the 
Baltic countries is only to the interest of our com- 
mon enemies and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 
Yet in 1940, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were 
forcibly incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

Soviet control of the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe has been forcibly maintained in spite of 
solemn promises of a contrary intent, made during 
World War II. 

Stalin’s death brought hope that this pattern 
would change. And we read the pledge of the 
Warsaw Treaty of 1955 that the Soviet Union 
would follow in satellite countries “the principles 
of mutual respect for their independence and 
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sovereignty and non-interference in domestic af- 
fairs.” But we have just seen the subjugation of 
Hungary by naked armed force. In the aftermath 
of this Hungarian tragedy, world respect for and 
belief in Soviet promises have sunk to a new low. 
International Communism needs and seeks a 
recognizable success. 

Thus, we have these simple and indisputable 
facts: 

1. The Middle East, which has always been 
coveted by Russia, would today be prized more 
than ever by International Communism. 

2. The Soviet rulers continue to show that they 
do not scruple to use any means to gain their ends. 

3. The free nations of the Mid East need, and 
for the most part want, added strength to assure 
their continued independence. 


ITT. 


Our thoughts naturally turn to the United Na- 
tions as a protector of small nations. Its charter 
gives it primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Our country 
has given the United Nations its full support in 
relation to the hostilities in Hungary and in 
Egypt. The United Nations was able to bring 
about a cease-fire and withdrawal of hostile forces 
from Egypt because it was dealing with govern- 
ments and peoples who had a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind as reflected in the United 
Nations General Assembly. But in the case of 
Hungary, the situation was different. The Soviet 
Union vetoed action by the Security Council to 
require the withdrawal of Soviet armed forces 
from Hungary. And it has shown callous indif- 
ference to the recommendations, even the censure, 
of the General Assembly. The United Nations 
can always be helpful, but it cannot be a wholly 
dependable protector of freedom when the am- 
bitions of the Soviet Union are involved. 


IV. 


Under all the circumstances I have laid before 
you, a greater responsibility now devolves upon 
the United States. We have shown, so that none 
can doubt, our dedication to the principle that 
force shall not be used internationally for any ag- 
gressive purpose and that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the nations of the Middle East should 
be inviolate. Seldom in history has a nation’s 
dedication to principle been tested as severely as 
ours during recent weeks. 
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There is general recognition in the Middle East, 
as elsewhere, that the United States does not seek 
either political or economic domination over any 
other people. Our desire is a world environment 
of freedom, not servitude. On the other hand 
many, if not all, of the nations of the Middle East 
are aware of the danger that stems from Inter- 
national Communism and welcome closer coopera- 
tion with the United States to realize for them- 
selves the United Nations goals of independence, 
economic well-being and spiritual growth. 

If the Middle East is to continue its geographic 
role of uniting rather than separating East and 
West; if its vast economic resources are to serve 
the well-being of the peoples there, as well as that 
of others; and if its cultures and religions and 
their shrines are to be preserved for the uplifting 
of the spirits of the peoples, then the United States 
must make more evident its willingness to support 
the independence of the freedom-loving nations of 
the area. 


V. 


Under these circumstances I deem it necessary 
to seek the cooperation of the Congress. Only 
with that cooperation can we give the reassurance 
needed to deter aggression, to give courage and 
confidence to those who are dedicated to freedom 
and thus prevent a chain of events which would 
gravely endanger all of the free world. 

There have been several Executive declarations 
made by the United States in relation to the Mid- 
dle East. There is the Tripartite Declaration of 
May 25, 1950,? followed by the Presidential as- 
surance of October 31, 1950, to the King of Saudi 
Arabia.* There is the Presidential declaration of 
April 9, 1956, that the United States will within 
constitutional means oppose any aggression in the 
area.t There is our Declaration of November 29, 
1956, that a threat to the territorial integrity or 
political independence of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan or 
Turkey would be viewed by the United States with 
the utmost gravity.® 

Nevertheless, weaknesses in the present situation 
and the increased danger from International Com- 
munism, convince me that basic United States 
policy should now find expression in joint action 


? BULLETIN of June 5, 1950, p. 886. 

3A letter expressing U.S. interest in the independence 
of Saudi Arabia, delivered by U.S. Ambassador Raymond 
A. Hare at the time he presented his credentials. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 23, 1956, p. 668. 

5 Tbid., Dec. 10, 1956, p. 918. 
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by the Congress and the Executive. Furthermore, 
our joint resolve should be so couched as to make 
it apparent that if need be our words will be 
backed by action. 


VI. 


It is nothing new for the President and the 
Congress to join to recognize that the national 
integrity of other free nations is directly related 
to our own security. 

We have joined to create and support the se- 
curity system of the United Nations. We have 
reinforced the collective security system of the 
United Nations by a series of collective defense 
arrangements. Today we have security treaties 
with 42 other nations which recognize that their, 
and our, peace and security are intertwined. We 
have joined to take decisive action in relation to 
Greece and Turkey and in relation to Taiwan. 

Thus, the United States through the joint action 
of the President and the Congress, or, in the case 
of treaties, the Senate, has manifested in many 
endangered areas its purpose to support free and 
independent governments — and peace — against 
external menace, notably the menace of Interna- 
tional Communism. Thereby we have helped to 
maintain peace and security during a period of 
great danger. It is now essential that the United 
States should manifest through joint action of the 
President and the Congress our determination to 
assist those nations of the Mid East area which 
desire that assistance. 

The action which I propose would have the 
following features. 

It would, first of all, authorize the United States 
to cooperate with and assist any nation or group 
of nations in the general area of the Middle East 
in the development of economic strength dedicated 
to the maintenance of national independence. 

It would, in the second place, authorize the 
Executive to undertake in the same region pro- 
grams of military assistance and cooperation with 
any nation or group of nations which desires such 
aid. 

It would, in the third place, authorize such as- 
sistance and cooperation to include the employ- 
ment of the armed forces of the United States to 
secure and protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of such nations, requesting 
such aid, against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by International Communism. 

These measures would have to be consonant with 
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the treaty obligations of the United States, includ. 
ing the Charter of the United Nations and with 
any action or recommendations of the United Na- 
tions. They would also, if armed attack occurs, be 
subject to the overriding authority of the United 
Nations Security Council in accordance with the 
Charter. 

The present proposal would, in the fourth place, 
authorize the President to employ, for economic 
and defensive military purposes, sums available 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, without regard to existing limitations. 

The legislation now requested should not include 
the authorization or appropriation of funds be. 
cause I believe that, under the conditions I suggest, 
presently appropriated funds will be adequate for 
the balance of the present fiscal year ending June 
30. I shall, however, seek in subsequent legisla- 
tion the authorization of $200,000,000 to be avail- 
able during each of the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
for discretionary use in the area, in addition to the 
other mutual security programs for the area here- 
after provided for by the Congress. 


VII. 


This program will not solve all the problems of 
the Middle East. Neither does it represent the 
totality of our policies for the area. There are 
the problems of Palestine and relations between 
Israel and the Arab States, and the future of the 
Arab refugees. There isthe problem of the future 
status of the Suez Canal. These difficulties are 
aggravated by International Communism, but 
they would exist quite apart from that threat. It 
is not the purpose of the legislation I propose to 
deal directly with these problems. The United 
Nations is actively concerning itself with all these 
matters, and we are supporting the United Na- 
tions. The United States has made clear, notably 
by Secretary Dulles’ address of August 26, 1955, 
that we are willing to do much to assist the United 
Nations in solving the basic problems of Palestine. 

The proposed legislation is primarily designed 
to deal with the possibility of Communist aggres- 
sion, direct and indirect. There is imperative 
need that any lack of power in the area should be 
made good, not by external or alien force, but by 
the increased vigor and security of the independ- 
ent nations of the area. 

Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely 
if ever succeeds where there is reasonable security 
against direct aggression; where the government 
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possesses loyal security forces, and where economic 
conditions are such as not to make Communism 
seem an attractive alternative. The program I 
suggest deals with all three aspects of this matter 
and thus with the problem of indirect aggression. 

It is my hope and belief that if our purpose be 
proclaimed, as proposed by the requested legisla- 
tion, that very fact will serve to halt any con- 
templated aggression. We shall have heartened 
the patriots who are dedicated to the independence 
of their nations. They will not feel that they 
stand alone, under the menace of great power. 
And I should add that patriotism is, throughout 
this area, a powerful sentiment. It is true that 
fear sometimes perverts true patriotism into 
fanaticism and to the acceptance of dangerous en- 
ticements from without. But if that fear can be 
allayed, then the climate will be more favorable 
to the attainment of worthy national ambitions. 

And as I have indicated, it will also be necessary 
for us to contribute economically to strengthen 
those countries, or groups of countries, which have 
governments manifestly dedicated to the preser- 
vation of independence and resistance to subver- 
sion. Such measures will provide the greatest 
insurance against Communist inroads. Words 
alone are not enough. 


VIII. 


Let me refer again to the requested authority 
to employ the armed forces of the United States 
to assist to defend the territorial integrity and 
the political independence of any nation in the 
area against Communist armed aggression. Such 
authority would not be exercised except at the de- 
sire of the nation attacked. Beyond this it is my 
profound hope that this authority would never 
have to be exercised at all. 

Nothing is more necessary to assure this than 
that our policy with respect to the defense of the 
area be promptly and clearly determined and de- 
clared. Thus the United Nations and all friendly 
governments, and indeed governments which are 
not friendly, will know where we stand. 

If, contrary to my hope and expectation, a sit- 
uation arose which called for the military appli- 
cation of the policy which I ask the Congress to 
join me in proclaiming, I would of course main- 
tain hour-by-hour contact with the Congress if it 
were in session. And if the Congress were not in 
session, and if the situation had grave implica- 
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tions, I would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session. 

In the situation now existing, the greatest risk, 
as is often the case, is that ambitious despots may 
miscalculate. If power-hungry Communists 
should either falsely or correctly estimate that the 
Middle East is inadequately defended, they might 
be tempted to use open measures of armed attack. 
If so, that would start a chain of circumstances 
which would almost surely involve the United 
States in military action. I am convinced that 
the best insurance against this dangerous contin- 
gency is to make clear now our readiness to coop- 
erate fully and freely with our friends of the 
Middle East in ways consonant with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. I intend 
promptly to send a special mission to the Middle 
East to explain the cooperation we are prepared 
to give. 

IX. 

The policy which I outline involves certain bur- 
dens and indeed risks for the United States. 
Those who covet the area will not like what is pro- 
posed. Already, they are grossly distorting our 
purpose. However, before this Americans have 
seen our nation’s vital interests and human free- 
dom in jeopardy, and their fortitude and resolu- 
tion have been equal to the crisis, regardless of 
hostile distortion of our words, motives and 
actions. 

Indeed, the sacrifices of the American people 
in the cause of freedom have, even since the close 
of World War IT, been measured in many billions 
of dollars and in thousands of the precious lives 
of our youth. These sacrifices, by which great 
areas of the world have been preserved to free- 
dom, must not be thrown away. 

In those momentous periods of the past, the 
President and the Congress have united, without 
partisanship, to serve the vital interests of the 
United States and of the free world. 

The occasion has come for us to manifest again 
our national unity in support of freedom and to 
show our deep respect for the rights and independ- 
ence of every nation—however great, however 
small. We seek not violence, but peace. To this 
purpose we must now devote our energies, our de- 
termination, ourselves. 

Dwieut D. E1seNHOWER 
Tue Wuire Hovse 
January 5, 1957 
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President’s Bipartisan Conference 
With Congressional Leaders 
White House press release dated January 1 

The President met on January 1 with the leaders 
of both political parties in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives for a bipartisan confer- 
ence on foreign policy, mutual security, and na- 
tional defense. 

During the meeting the leaders also received 
from the Vice President a review of his report 
to the President on the Hungarian refugee 
situation. 

The President thanked the leaders for the bi- 
partisan cooperation he had always received from 
them in the field of foreign affairs. 

The Secretary of State then reviewed world de- 
velopments, particularly during the last 6 months. 
He expressed the opinion that the position of inter- 
national communism had deteriorated throughout 
the world and that the United States at the same 
time had moved into a position of great opportu- 
nity for world leadership for peace and stability 
as well as for world responsibility. 

The President and the Secretary of State then 
discussed in more detail the Middle East situation. 
The President asserted that the Middle East was 
a vitally important area to the entire world. To 
help that area remain free the President rec- 
ommended that the Congress join with him in 
serving notice to the world that the United States 
would resist any Communist aggression in that 
area. 

Specifically, he requested the leaders: (1) to 
authorize an enlarged program of economic aid 
to the nations in that area by authorizing addi- 
tional monies for the President’s Emergency Fund 
which would be used for that purpose, and (2) to 
support a congressional resolution which would 


be designed to deter Communist armed aggression | 


in the Middle East area. 

A general discussion then followed. It was 
agreed that the matter should be promptly dealt 
with on the basis of an early Presidential message 
to the Congress and hearings by the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

The Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration then reviewed for the leaders the 
program for the coming year in mutual assistance, 
including mutual military support and economic 
and technical assistance for our allies and friends, 

The Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff next outlined the 1958 
program of the Defense Establishment of the 
United States and the measures which they deemed 
necessary to protect the Nation against attack and 
to insure peace in the world. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion followed with a review of the United States’ 
participation in the President’s atoms-for-peace 
program through the international atomic pro- 
gram of the United Nations. 

The Director of the United States Information 
Agency stressed the importance of the agency’s 
program to present to the peoples of the world 
America’s position in maintaining peace and work- 
ing for cooperation with all friendly nations. 

The Secretary of Commerce urged congressional 
approval for participation by the United States 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(Orc). 


Walter F. George Appointed 
Special Assistant to President 

The President on January 4 appointed Walter 
F.. George to be Special Assistant to the President 
with the personal rank of Ambassador. 
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Correspondence of President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin Concerning 
Reduction of International Tension and Disarmament 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN 


White House press release dated January 2 
DecEMBER 31, 1956 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have given careful con- 
sideration to the declaration by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to which you had invited my attention in 
your letter of November 17, 1956, but find myself 
in basic disagreement with the analysis of your 
government as it relates to the source of inter- 
national tension. 

The people of the United States cannot accept 
the declaration’s attempt to dismiss as “a slander- 
ous campaign” the world’s indignant reaction to 
the Soviet armed actions against the people of 
Hungary. While the Soviet Government has not 
responded to the constructive recommendations of 
the United Nations with respect to Hungary, the 
parties at dispute in the Middle East have ac- 
cepted the assistance of the United Nations. A 
similar response by the Soviet Union to the reso- 
lutions of the United Nations concerning Hungary 
would constitute a significant step toward the re- 
duction of the tensions to which the Soviet decla- 
ration addresses itself. 

Your government’s statement suggests that the 
strategic situation in Western Europe is now 
advantageous to the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. This statement does not seem calculated 
to relieve international tensions. Moreover, I am 
convinced in the light of my long association with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that it is 
fully capable of carrying out its mission of col- 
lective defense. 

You suggest further meetings of heads of gov- 
ernment. I could agree to a meeting whenever 
circumstances would make it seem likely to accom- 
plish a significant result. But, in my opinion, 
deliberations within the framework of the United 
Nations seem most likely to produce a step forward 
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in the highly complicated matter of disarmament. 
Accordingly the United States will make further 
proposals there. 

I take hope from your apparent willingness to 
consider aerial inspection as a positive factor in 
the problem of armaments. Much to my regret, 
however, your government’s declaration does not 
signify willingness to seek agreement on the basic 
element of my Geneva proposal of averting sur- 
prise attack through aerial inspection of the cen- 
ters of our military power. 

The United States is giving this and your other 
disarmament proposals careful study. We are 
prepared to discuss them, as well as the further 
United States proposals, in forthcoming meetings 
of the Disarmament Subcommittee. 

You may be sure that our government will 
continue its efforts in behalf of effective control 
and reduction of all armaments. It will be my 
never-ending purpose to seek a stable foundation 
for a just and durable peace in the mutual interest 
of all nations. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT 


Tue KReEMLIN 
Moscow 
November 17, 1956 


Dear Mr. Presipent: The military attack on 
Egypt has brought on a serious aggravation of the 
international situation. In consideration of this 
fact it is the duty of all states and especially those 
countries which bear the basic responsibility for 
the preservation of peace to find means for the 
solution of questions in dispute through negotia- 
tions. 

In this dangerous moment for the cause of peace 
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the Soviet Government considers it essential to 
appeal to the governments of all countries and in 
the first instance to the governments of the great 
powers to unite their efforts for their adoption of 
urgent measures directed towards the prevention 
of war, cessation of the arms race and the solution 
of questions in dispute by peaceful means. 

In sending to you the declaration of the Soviet 
Government on the question of disarmament and 
reduction of international tension my colleagues 
and I express the hope that the U.S.A. and you 
personally, Mr. President, will examine with all 
attention the proposals of the Soviet Government 
set forth in the declaration. 

BULGANIN 


Declaration of the Soviet Government Concerning 
the Question of Disarmament and Reduction of 
International Tension 

NOVEMBER 17, 1956 

The armed attack of England, France and Israel on 
Egypt has created a situation dangerous for the cause of 
peace and has placed before the peoples in all sharpness 
the question of the threat of a third world war. It is 
known that in the above-mentioned countries large scale 
measures have been carried out for the mobilization of 
ground, naval and air forces, for calling up reserves, for 
mobilization of industry, transportation, and lines of com- 
munication for servicing military needs. Thus in these 
countries in essence has been created a wartime situation, 
especially if it is taken into consideration that in all 
countries of the North Atlantic bloc (NATO) rabid mili- 
tary propaganda has been unleashed. The aggressive 
actions of England, France and Israel against Egypt, the 
military measures undertaken by them, and the situation 
of war hysteria have created a real danger of expansion 
of the conflict with the utilization of the destructive means 
of the latest military equipment. 

The unprovoked aggression against Egypt naturally 
mobilized the peoples of the East in rising to the defense 
of Egypt, which is struggling for its vital national inter- 
ests, for independent national existence, and thereby for 
the defense also of its own national independence. 

As a result of the heroic opposition of the Egyptian 
people, and in the face of the growing indignation of the 
entire world against the military venture in the Middle 
East, which has been condemned by the United Nations, 
the organizers of aggressive war have been forced to 
cease military operations against Egypt. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to consider that the real military danger 
has been removed and that a military fire will not flame 
with still greater force. The basis for the concern of the 
peoples is the fact that at the present time the armed 
forces and military equipment of England and France are 
being concentrated on Cyprus and also in Port Said, which 
was occupied by Anglo-French forces even after the dec- 
laration by England and France concerning the cease 
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fire, and consequently in violation of the obligations under. 
taken by them before the entire world. 

For the realization of their military plans for the Mid- 
dle East, England and France have transferred to the 
region of military actions large formations including 
those which were on the territory of Western Germany, 
The French Government in addition has transferred a 
significant portion of its army to the region of North 
Africa for the purpose of suppressing the national libera- 
tion movement in Algeria. 

As a result of military actions against Egypt, the Suez 
Canal has been put out of operation for a long period; 
oil pipelines passing across the territory of Arab coun- 
tries have been destroyed; there have been disrupted 
communications, which have vitally important signifi- 
eance for England, France and other countries of Europe, 
particularly taking into account that all this has led to 
the cessation of transportation of oil to Europe through 
the Mediterranean Sea. Thus for England, France and 
other Western European countries serious difficulties have 
been created in the receipt of liquid fuel, so essential for 
industry of these countries and having decisive military 
significance, insofar as without liquid fuel in contempo- 
rary conditions military equipment is dead and armies 
eannot fight. 

Thus, the military adventure against Egypt has led to 
a serious weakening not only of the political but also of 
the military strategic positions of England, France and 
Europe and to a serious weakening of all the military 
forces of the North Atlantic bloc on the European con- 
tinent. It is not without reason that, in Official circles 
and the press of the Western powers, it is noted with 
alarm that a very delicate situation has been created for 
the organizers of the aggression against Egypt in con- 
nection with the fact that their principal armed forces 
are concentrated in the region of the Near East and in 
North Africa while those forces which are in Europe re- 
main without sufficient equipment. 

There comes to attention the fact that those circles of 
the Western powers who are responsible for the aggres- 
sion against Egypt attempt at the present time, through 
fabrications concerning the aggressive intention of the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East and Europe, both to dis- 
tract attention from the fact of the open aggression com- 
mitted against Egypt and thereby to hide the collapse 
which this adventure has suffered. 

Attempts are being made to fan with regard to the 
Soviet Union a slanderous campaign in connection with 
the collapse of the counterrevolutionary military plot 
against People’s Hungary, which is, as has now become 
completely clear, an integral part of the general plot of 
the imperialists against the peace and security of the 
peoples, both in the Middle East and in Europe. Al sorts 
of fabrications are being spread concerning an alleged 
concentration of Soviet troops undertaken in various 
countries of Eastern Europe, unusual movements of So- 
viet forces to the western and southern borders of the 
U.S.S.R., ete. All this is utilized by certain circles in 
the West for a rebirth of the cold war, for an ever greater 
increase of the arms race in the countries of NATO, this 
basic aggressive grouping which has been openly used 
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in recent times for the preservation and reestablishment 
of the shameful system of colonial repression. 

The creation of this tense situation, including the in- 
tensification of the arms race, is advantageous in the first 
instance to the monopolists of the United States, England 
and France, who are squeezing out fabulous profits from 
military orders. Such a situation permits them also to 
preserve at high levels the taxes on the working people 
who are bearing on their shoulders the main burden of 
expenditures for armament and for preparation for 
ground, naval and air warfare. 

Thus on the one hand it is recognized that the Anglo- 
French-Israeli aggression against Egypt has created a 
complicated situation for Western Europe and for NATO 
as a whole. On the other hand, to the Soviet Union is 
ascribed all sorts of clumsy schemes in regard to Western 
Europe, the Middle East, etc., and war hysteria is inflated 
by every means. 

However, those who rush to such means have got them- 
selves completely entangled. 

If the Soviet Union were actually guided by any sort 
of attendant considerations, the situation which has arisen 
for it from the point of view of the relation of forces be- 
tween the powers, and had the aggressive intentions which 
are attributed to it, then it would seem that the Soviet 
Union could utilize the situation which has been created 
at the present time for attack against the armed forces 
of the Atlantic bloc and could have achieved the military 
objectives ascribed to it in regard to Western Europe 
even without the use of modern nuclear weapons and 
rockets, 

It can be stated directly that at the present time the 
strategic situation in Western Europe is advantageous 
to the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union to an even 
greater degree than that obtaining at the end of the 
Second World War, when the mobilized and armed Soviet 
Army could have become consolidated in all of Western 
Europe if the Soviet Union had pursued such an aim. 

But, at the end of the Second World War as at the 
present time, the U.S.S.R. did not and does not have any 
other aims than the preservation and strengthening of 
peace, which the peoples of all countries long for. 

Only during the past year the Soviet Government has 
unilaterally undertaken major reduction of its armed 
forces by 1,840,000 men, has cut its military budget by 
almost 10,000,000,000 rubles, and has liquidated its military 
bases in Port Arthur and Porkkala Udd. Contrary to 
the false propaganda of the Western powers, it is not 
carrying out any kind of mobilization or movement of its 
troops to its borders. Its troops are occupied with their 
military tasks and are found at their customary bases. 
The Soviet people are engaged in peaceful, creative labor 
in the broad expanses of newly assimilated virgin lands, 
on gigantic construction projects of the sixth five-year 
plan, in the laboratories and the scientific institutes, in 
the various fields of culture, art, and science. 

The Soviet Government declares that the Soviet Union 
has always been and remains an opponent of deciding 
controversies and disagreements between states by means 
of war. It has always been guided and is guided by the 
Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence of states, regard- 
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less of the differences in their social and state systems. 
In its relations with other states the Soviet Government 
is guided by the decisions of the historic 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in which 
there was openly stated to the whole world the negative 
attitude of the U.S.S.R. toward war as a means of re- 
solving international controversies and in which its clear 
position on the principles of the coexistence of socialist 
countries with capitalist countries was set forth. 

The Soviet state has stood and henceforth will firmly 
stand on these basic positions, since this proceeds from 
the very nature of the socialist state, the basic task of 
which is the raising of the living standard of its people 
and the development of the productive forces of society, 
free from the fetters of capitalist productive relations. 
It is possible to ensure this not under conditions of war 
but under conditions of a peaceful development permitting 
the utilization of the inexhaustible possibilities of raising 
the socialist economy, culture, and science. 

There are no social groups and classes in the Soviet 
Union which would become rich by war and a military 
situation and which would be interested in the arma- 
ment race, in the seizure of foreign territory, and in the 
unleashing of aggressive wars. 

It is well known that Russia has been transformed in 
a short historical period from a backward agrarian 
country into a powerful industrial state, possessing all 
the conditions and resources for a further rapid upsurge 
of its economy, for the raising of the material welfare 
and the cultural level of the Soviet people. The fact 
that the volume of industrial production of the U.S.S.R. 
has increased by more than twenty times during the past 
25 years while the volume of industrial productions of 
all capitalist countries has increased less than twofold 
during the same period bears witness to the unprece- 
dented rate of growth of the economy of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union possesses an enormous territory, 
colossal deposits of coal, petroleum, iron ore, and non- 
ferrous metals; inexhaustible reserves of power re- 
sources, including the newest methods of producing elec- 
trie energy through the use of atomic raw materials. The 
planned economy of the Soviet Union guarantees a normal 
market for manufactured goods, and therefore the 
U.S.S.R. is not faced with the problem of conquering 
markets for its goods. Its economic relations with other 
states are built on the foundation of equal rights and 
mutual advantage which provides the possibility for nor- 
mal exchange of goods in the interest of the further rais- 
ing of the national economy. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, having taken the path 
of socialism and having achieved unprecedented successes 
in the development of its national economy and culture, 
could be convinced by this experience that the socialist 
system is the most progressive and provides the possi- 
bility of such development of national economy in the 
U.S.S.R. as well as in the other socialist states as in- 
evitably will guarantee the victory of socialism in peace- 
ful economic competition with capitalism. The Soviet 
people are engaged in the solution of the task of catching 
up with and overtaking the most developed capitalist 
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countries according to the level of per capita production 
of industrial goods. The Soviet people are confident that, 
relying on a powerful technology and the great advantages 
of the socialist economic system, they can in a short his- 
torical period attain that many-sided development of the 
material and spiritual forces of man, and that harmony 
of social life which the building of communism will bring. 

The Soviet Government is profoundly convinced that 
the interests of the Soviet people in the preservation and 
strengthening of peace completely coincide with interests 
of all other peoples of both the West and East. They 
need not atom bombs nor tanks and cannon but clothing, 
food, housing, schools for children, and a quiet and secure 
future. The peoples of the underdeveloped countries want 
to put an end to age-old backwardness, poverty, and the 
wretched heritage of colonial oppression. 

The events of recent times in the Near East have 
graphically shown how great are the forces interested in 
the preservation of peace and ready to restrain aggressors 
with all resolution. At the same time, these events have 
shown that the aggressive circles of certain powers are 
prepared in the name of their narrow interests to throw 
peace into the abyss of a new world war, threatening the 
peoples with new military conflicts fraught with serious 
consequences for mankind. 

This is why the Soviet Union at this moment of responsi- 
bility is again raising its voice for the cessation of the 
armaments race, for the prohibition of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons, and for the prohibition of tests of these 
weapons. 

For the purpose of the practical and speediest realiza- 
tion of these demands, in which all peoples are vitally 
interested, the Soviet Government proposes: 

(1) To reduce in the course of two years the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
and China to 1-1.5 million men for each of these states, 
the armed forces of England and France to 650,000 men 
each, and those of each of the remaining states to 150,000— 
200,000 men. 

As a first step to this, to reduce in the course of the 
first year, the armed forces of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United States of America, and China 
to 2.5 million men and the armed forces of England and 
France to 750 thousand men for each of these sta'ttes. 

The above-mentioned countries should reduce their 
armaments accordingly. 

(2) To effect in the course of the above-mentioned 
period the ban of atomic and hydrogen weapons, with 
the cessation of the production of nuclear weapons, the 
ban on their use, full destruction of stocks of these 
weapons, and their elimination from the armaments of 
States. 

As a first step, to cease immediately the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

(3) To reduce during 1957 by one-third the armed 
forces of the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, England, and France stationed 
on the territory of Germany, with establishment of appro- 
priate control for this reduction. 

(4) To carry out during 1957 the significant reduction 
of the armed forces of the United States of America, 
England, and France stationed on the territory of coun- 
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tries participants in NATO, and the armed forces of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stationed on the ter- 
ritory of member-countries of the Warsaw Pact. 

(5) To liquidate in the course of two years, foreign 
army, naval, and air bases on the territories of other 
states. 

(6) To curtail the military expenditures of govern. 
ments in the course of two years, corresponding to the 
reduction of armed forces and armaments, banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, and the liquidation of for- 
eign military bases on the territories of other states. 

(7) For observation of the carrying out by the states 
of the obligations undertaken by them concerning dis- 
armament, to establish a strict and effective international 
control, utilizing all necessary rights and functions for 
this purpose. 

For the purpose of preventing a sudden attack by one 
state on another, to establish on the territory of states, 
on a reciprocal basis, control posts in large ports, rail- 
road junctions, highways, and airports, which will see 
that no dangerous concentration of armed forces and 
armaments takes place, 

The Soviet Government has already repeatedly ex- 
pressed its attitude toward the proposal about the So- 
called plan for aerial photography and declared that this 
proposal does not decide either the problem of controlling 
disarmament or preventing aggression. 

Considering, however, that the proposal for aerial 
photography is presented as a condition for reaching 
agreement on disarmament questions, which creates seri- 
ous obstacles for achieving such an agreement, the Soviet 
Government for the purpose of facilitating the quickest 
achievement of agreement is prepared to consider the 
euestion of using aerial photography in the area in Europe 
where basic military forces of the North Atlantic Pact are 
located and in countries participating in the Warsaw 
Pact to a depth of 800 kilometers to the East and West 
from the line of demarcation of the above-mentioned mili- 
tary forces, if there is agreement of the appropriate 
states. 

In proposing the realization of the above-mentioned 
measures, the Soviet Government considers that after 
their implementation it is necessary to raise the question 
about the complete liquidation of armed forces and arma- 
ments of all types with retention by states of only such 
contingents of militia (police) which are necessary for 
assuring internal security and the security of frontiers. 

The Soviet Government, true to its policy of guarantee 
ing peace and desiring to create confidence among peoples 
that armaments will never be used for deciding disputes 
among states, again proposes to conclude a pact of non- 
aggression among countries belonging to the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance and the countries of the Warsaw Pact. Such 
a pact, considering that among its members would be the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America, that is, 
the states having the most powerful armed forces, would 
radically change the entire international situation, aiding 
the reduction of international tension and the creation 
of trust among states. 

Since the examination in U.N. agencies of disarmament 
questions has so far not led to any real results in deciding 
the question of reducing armaments and prohibiting atomic 
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weapons, the Soviet Government considers it necessary, 
along with the continuation of efforts in this direction in 
agencies of the U.N., to seek more effective means for 
settling these problems. Considering that the present 
international situation dictates the necessity for taking 
immediate measures for the purpose of preventing war and 
stopping the armaments race, the Soviet Government con- 
siders it appropriate to convoke a conference of heads of 
governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United States of America, England, France, and India, 
as was proposed by the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion? Such a conference could assist achievement of 
agreements on questions dealing with the problem of 
disarmament. 

The successful conduct of a conference of heads of gov- 
ernments of the five states could prepare for the convoca- 
tion of a wider conference for examination of these ques- 
tions, in which the heads of government of all countries 
participating in NATO and in the Warsaw Pact could 
take part. The Soviet Government considers it desirable 
that such a conference should also be attended by the 
heads of government of a series of other countries and, 
first of all, the Chinese People’s Republic, India, Yugosla- 
yia, Indonesia, and Burma, which are not either in the 
Warsaw Pact or in such military groups as NATO, SEATO, 
or the Baghdad Pact. 

If difficulties are encountered in convoking a confer- 
ence of the heads of government of the five powers, then 
in the opinion of the Soviet Government the convocation of 
the cited broader conference would meet the interests of 
reducing international tension and improving the inter- 
national situation. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary with all 
seriousness to underscore the fact that before the world 
at present are two paths: either the path of terminat- 
ing the cold war, rejecting the policy of “positions of 
strength,” disarmament, and the creation of all condi- 
tions for the peaceful coexistence of states with different 
economic and social systems, or the continuation of the 
armaments race, the continuation of the cold war—the 
path leading to an unprecedentedly burdensome and de- 
structive war which would bring to the entire world inesti- 
mable calamities and sufferings. 

The Soviet Government has stood and stands for the 
position that in the world there are no controversial prob- 
lems which could not be settled peacefully taking into 
account the legitimate interests of the appropriate states. 

As for existing ideological disagreements, they cannot 
be the basis for exacerbation of relations among states, 
for propaganda of war, and even more for application of 
force of one state against another state. Such disagree- 
ments can and must be decided by means of a struggle of 
ideas, in which the advantages of one ideology or other, 
also of one economic system or other, will be proven by 
the very course of historical development. 


*BuLLETIN of Nov. 26, 1956, p. 839. 
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Submitting its proposals for disarmament, which are 
dictated by the interests for preserving and strengthening 
peace among peoples, the Soviet Government expresses 
the confidence that they will be supported by all who strive 
not in words but in deeds for the liquidation of the danger 
of a new war and for the strengthening of universal peace. 


Total Visa Issuance Under 
Refugee Relief Act 


Press release 2 dated January 3 


The issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 ended on December 31, 1956. Tenta- 
tive statistics received by the Department of State 
from posts abroad report a total visa issuance of 
189,967. This figure reflects complete issuance of 
all visas permitted in all categories of the law plus 
worldwide orphan issuance where there were a 
sufficient number of sponsored applicants to meet 
the requirements. A breakdown of the tentative 
final figures by category as established in the 
Refugee Relief Act is as follows: 


j j 
Authorized} Issued 











Sec. 4(a) (1) - German Ethnic Expel- 
lees residing in Germany and 
Austria. . , 

Sec. 4(a) (2) - Escapees. from Behind 
the Iron Curtain in Germany and 
Austria. . . : 

Sec. 4(a) (8) - Escapees. from Behind | 
the Iron Curtain in NATO Coun- 
tries, Turkey, Iran. . .| 10, 000 

Sec. 4(a) (4) - “Anders Poles in British 
Isles . . .| 2,000 

Sec. 4(a) (5) and (6) - - (Combined by 
the Graham Amendment) - Italian 
Refugees and Preference Category 
Relatives . . ‘ 

Sec. 4(a) (7) and (8) - ~ (Combined by 
the Graham Amendment) - Greek 
Refugees and Preference Category 
Relatives . . 2 

Sec. 4(a) (9) and (10) . - (Combined by 
the Graham Amendment) - Dutch 
Refugees and Preference Category 
Relatives . . 

Sec. 4(a) (11) - ‘European ‘Refugees 
in the Far East . 

Sec. 4(a) (12) - Asian Refugees from 
Communism in the Far East ‘ 
Sec. 4(a) (13) - Chinese Refugees with 
Chinese National Passports . . 
Sec. 4(a) (14) - Palestine Refugees in 

the Near East. . 

Sec. 5(a) - Orphans Adopted by United 

States Citizens .. 


55,000 | 38, 662 


35, 000 | 35, 000 


10, 000 


2, 000 


60,000 | 60, 000 


17,000 | 17, 000 
17,000 | 15, 403 
2, 000 902 
3,000} 3, 000 
2,000} 2,000 
2,000 2,000 
4,000} 4,000 
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Providing for the Needs of the Hungarian Refugees 


REPORT TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON, JANUARY 1, 1957 


Introduction 


This report deals only with a symptom, and not 
with the basic problem. No matter how well we 
care for the victims of oppression, the guilt of 
those who drove them from their homes, who 
killed their fellow-countrymen and who today 
keep their nation in slavery must never be 
forgotten. 

The revolt of the courageous people of Hun- 
gary against their oppressors is one of the most 
significant events in the history of mankind. 
Without plan or organization they rose up in final 
revulsion against the subjugation and cruelty 
which has been imposed upon them. What they 
did and are doing was not in vain for, by their 
deeds, they sounded the death knell of interna- 
tional Communism for all the world to hear. 

In a discussion confined as is this report to the 
present plight of the Hungarian refugees, we 
recognize that we are not dealing with the basic 
question of how freedom is to be provided for 
Hungary. Compliance by the U.S.S.R. with 
the resolution of the United Nations? calling for 
the removal of Soviet troops from Hungary is the 
only adequate and permanent solution to that 
problem, and to the problems which face the Hun- 
garian people. Solutions short of this must be 
considered temporary and basically not satis- 
factory. 

On the basis of a first-hand survey? of the 
Hungarian refugees from the time they cross the 
border into Austria until they leave the Camp Kil- 
mer Reception Center, I submit the following 
findings and recommendations: 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 803. 
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Number and Character of Refugees 


Approximately 155,000 refugees have crossed 
the border between October 23, 1956 and January 
1, 1957. An average of approximately 800 per 
day are coming across the border at this time. 
(See Appendix 1) 

The quality of the people who fled Hungary is 
of the highest order. For the most part they were 
in the forefront of the fight for freedom and fled 
only when the choice was death or deportation 
at the hands of the foreign invaders or temporary 
flight to a foreign land to await the inevitable 
freedom for Hungary. The large majority are 
young people—students, technicians, craftsmen 
and professional people. There are many family 
units, including a large number of children. (See 
Appendix 2) 

The majority of the refugees who have been 
interviewed say that they left Hungary because 
of fear of liquidation or of deportation. The 
number of floaters and of those who left Hungary 
purely for economic reasons is relatively small. 

The majority of those who have been inter- 


* Mr. Nixon left Washington for Vienna on Dec. 18 and 


returned to Washington on Dec. 24. He visited the Camp 
Kilmer Reception Center on Dec. 27. The Department of 
State announced on Dec. 18 (press release 625) that the 
Vice President’s party included Representative Bob Wil- 
son; William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General; John 
B. Hollister, Director, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration; Robert L. King, Dwight S. Porter, and H. 6. 
Torbert, Jr., Department of State; and Loie G. Gaunt, 
Secretary to the Vice President. Lowell T. Coggeshall, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and George Katona, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Michigan, traveled separately and joined 
the party in Austria. 
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viewed to date have expressed a desire to return 
to Hungary in the event of a change of government 
which would make it safe for them to do so. 

The problem of checking the security back- 
grounds of the refugees is not as difficult as usual, 
due to the fact that in addition to the usual docu- 
mentary evidence available in such cases, direct 
evidence is being volunteered by other refugees 
who are well-informed as to the identity of spies 
and agents in their communities. 

I am convinced that if the screening process 
which is presently in effect is continued the Hun- 
garian refugees who are admitted to the United 
States will present no significant risk of inter- 
nal subversion in this country. 

Taking all the above factors into consideration, 
I believe that the countries which accept these 
refugees will find that, rather than having as- 
sumed a liability, they have acquired a valuable 
national asset. As Mr. Herbert Hoover said on 
December 27, 1956, “The Hungarian refugees have 
proved by their courage and sacrifice that they 
are the traditional sort of persons who make 
Americans.” 


Disposition of Refugees to Date 

88,000 of the 155,000 refugees have been reset- 
tled in countries other than Austria, as of Janu- 
ary 1. Of this 88,000, 15,000 have gone to the 
United States, and 73,000 have been accepted in 
other countries. 

Of the 67,000 who are in Austria at this time, the 
Austrian Government had indicated that approxi- 
mately 30,000 could be assimilated into the Aus- 
trian economy, provided some assistance was given 
to Austria for the construction of housing and 
other facilities to provide for them during an ad- 
justment period. 

This leaves a minimum of 37,000 in Austria at 
the present time for whom homes must be found 
in other countries. 


Estimate of Eventual Total Refugee Movement 


How long the exodus of refugees from Hungary 
into Austria will continue will depend upon what 
happens in Hungary. If the character of the 
Hungarian Government were to change so that a 
degree of freedom were to be provided for the 
Hungarian people, there is little question but that 
the number of refugees leaving Hungary would 
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be substantially reduced, and there is also no ques- 
tion but that many of those who have left Hun- 
gary would return. 

There is also the possibility that the Hungarian 
Government might decide to step up its efforts to 
close the border, and, in that event, the number of 
refugees leaving Hungary probably would be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Another factor which must be taken into account 
in analyzing the total problem is that some of the 
73,000 who have gone to other countries did so 
with the understanding that they were going there 
temporarily and would eventually have the oppor- 
tunity to go to the United States. 

The President has stated that the United States 
would accept within this country those who went 
to other countries with such an understanding. 

While the total number of refugees in the above 
categories can not be estimated with any degree 
of certainty, there can be but one conclusion. The 
United States and other free nations must take 
substantially more refugees than they have agreed 
to take up to this time. 


Recommendations as to Future United States 
Policy on Accepting Additional Refugees 

It has been suggested that the United States 
should announce at this time that it would take 
a fixed additional number of refugees. 

Another suggestion that has been made is that 
the United States should agree to take a certain 
percentage of all Hungarian refugees who are 
presently in Austria, and of those who may come 
to Austria from Hungary in the future. 

I have concluded that it would not be wise for 
the United States to be tied down either to a fixed 
percentage or a fixed number. 

It should be our policy, along with other free 
nations of the world, to take our full share of 
these escapees from Communist tyranny. 

We should not place a ceiling on what we will 
do in fulfilling our traditional national mission 
of providing a haven of refuge for victims of 
oppression. In addition, because of the uncer- 
tainty of the situation within Hungary, it is not 
possible for us to make any accurate estimate of 
what such a fixed number should be. 

For us to agree to take a percentage of all ref- 
ugees is also unrealistic. Conditions change 
within the various countries which might provide 
homes for refugees, and our policy should be flex- 
ible enough to take such changes into account. 
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Attorney General To Parole 
Refugees Until Congress Acts 


Statement by President Eisenhower | 
White House press release dated January 1 | 


The Attorney General will continue to parole | 
Hungarian refugees into the United States until 
such time as the Congress acts. This action, in my 
opinion, is clearly in the national interest. It will 
prevent a stoppage of the flow of these refugees and 
will permit the United States to continue, along 
with the other free nations of the world, to do its | 
full share in providing a haven for these victims 
of oppression. 








Our policy should be based on the following 
principles: 


1. All free nations should share to the extent 
of their capabilities in the responsibility for re- 
settling refugees. Both through the United Na- 
tions, and through normal diplomatic channels, 
the government of the United States should work 
toward the realization of this objective. The U.S. 
Escapee Program, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, all of 
which are engaged in various phases of resettle- 
ment activity, should receive support from us for 
this purpose. 

2. Until Congress passes appropriate legisla- 
tion, admission of Hungarians to the United States 
should be continued under the parole procedures 
now in effect.2 Most of these admissions should 
continue to apply to Hungarians in Austria to 
relieve the pressure in that country. However, 
some should be reserved for the Hungarians now 
in temporary asylum in Western Europe outside 


® Sec. 212 (d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act reads as follows: “The Attorney General may in his 
discretion parole into the United States temporarily un- 
der such conditions as he may prescribe for emergent 
reasons or for reasons deemed strictly in the public in- 
terest any alien applying for admission to the United 
States, but such parole of such alien shall not be regarded 
as an admission of the alien and when the purposes of 
such parole shall, in the opinion of the Attorney General, 
have been served the alien shall forthwith return or be 
returned to the custody from which he was paroled and 
thereafter his case shall continue to be dealt with in the 
Same manner as that of any other applicant for admis- 
sion to the United States.” 
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of Austria, with the understanding that they 
would eventually be admitted to the United States, 
Preference within this latter group should be 
given at this time primarily to those with rel- 
atives in this country. To this end, we should 
begin taking applications from the refugees out- 
side of Austria. U.S. diplomatic representatives 
in the countries who are now offering asylum 
should wherever possible work out arrangements 
whereby refugees from Austria could be received 
in those countries to replace those we take for re- 
settlement in the United States. 

3. An amendment to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act should be presented to the Congress 
for immediate consideration which would: 


a. Regularize the status of Hungarian refugees 
brought into the United States under the parole 
procedure, and 

b. Provide fiexible authority to grant admission 
to this country of additional numbers of Hungar- 
ian and other refugees from Communist persecu- 
tion, through the use of non-quota visas within an 
annual ceiling. 

Such a provision should take into account the 
escapees who left Hungary before October 23, 
1956, and the meritorious cases of those from 
other Eastern European countries who can not be 
resettled in the United States because of the termi- 
nation of the Refugee Relief Program and the 
lack of any other legislative authority for their 
admittance. 

ce. I strongly urge the enactment of the amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
proposed by the President to the Eighty-fourth 
Congress. Such amendments would provide ade- 
quate flexibility in our immigration policy to meet 
more fully our world responsibilities. For ex- 
ample, it would permit consideration for certain 
escapees from Communism other than those in 
Eastern Europe, including Chinese Nationalists 
who have had to flee from the Communist Govern- 
ment in their country. 


4. It-has been suggested that no change in the 
law is needed and that the whole problem of 
refugees from Communist countries can _ be 
handled adequately under the parole provisions of 
the present Act. 

While the Attorney General has interpreted the 
parole provisions so as to cover the 15,000 Hun- 


garian refugees who have been admitted up to this 


* BuLLeTIN of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 275. 
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time, and while I believe that the applications of 
additional Hungarian refugees should be proc- 
essed under that provision between now and the 
time the Congress has an opportunity to con- 
sider amendments to the Act, the circumstances 
and the limits under which this provision should 
be applied in the future should be spelled out by 
the Congress. 

As the Attorney General has stated, neither he 
nor any other administrative official should have 
unlimited authority to admit aliens to the United 
States on a parole basis. It is obvious that such 
power, if arbitrarily used, could completely cir- 
cumvent the basic purposes and objectives of the 
Immigration Law. 


Economic Assistance by the United States 

Our governmental aid for care and maintenance 
of Hungarian refugees has been partially directed 
through the United Nations. We should continue 
our participation with the other free nations in 
this United Nations effort in order to secure the 
most effective combination of our resources. But 
it will be necessary, also, to deal directly with the 
Austrian government and relief agencies on vari- 
ous aid matters, particularly those involving ex- 
penditures affecting the Austrian economy. 

In connection with economic assistance to 
Austria, it should be pointed out that the cost to 
the Austrian government has been considerable 
uptothistime. Austria isa relatively small coun- 
try of approximately seven million people. It has 
a housing shortage. Its economic recovery, 
though remarkable, was impeded by the long occu- 
pation of the country, ended only last year. Its 
budgetary capabilities are already strained. A 
substantial program present in 
Austria prior to this new influx from Hungary 
and most facilities were already overflowing. It 
cost approximately one dollar a day to feed each 
refugee and in addition substantial amounts musi 
be found to improve or renovate existing build- 
ings, to provide internal transportation, furniture, 
medical care, and related costs. 

The refugees arrive destitute with no posses- 
sions but the clothes on their backs and they re- 
quire some additional clothing and the basic 
amenities needed for living. Although much 
financial aid has come from the charitable or- 
ganizations, particularly the Red Cross Societies, 
and much more will be given through their help, 


refugee was 
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the fact remains that the residual financial burden 
falls on the Austrian government. This will in 
turn require the help of other governments, includ- 
ing our own. 

The League of Red Cross Societies, of which the 
American Red Cross is a member, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for care and maintenance of 35,000 
refugees in the larger camps in Austria. The 
funds which we have transmitted to the United 
Nations (five million dollars) have been divided 
between the Austrian Government and the Licross 
based on their respective needs and requirements. 
Additional financial assistance to Licross through 
the United Nations will be required and should be 
provided. 

It is also recommended that the governmental 
agencies concerned continue to explore the maxi- 
mum use of surplus agricultural commodities both 
for the food requirements of the refugees as well 
as for the generation of counterpart funds which 
might be used for some of the cash requirements 
for the relief program. 

Most of the cash contributions from our gov- 
ernment have up to now been made from the 
Emergencies Fund provided in Section 401 of the 
Mutual Security Act. Current estimates are that 
presently appropriated funds will be adequate to 
provide for foreseeable costs of the Hungarian Re- 
lief Program for this fiscal year—until July 1, 
1957. 

The United States voluntary agencies may in 
this emergency period need limited governmental 
financial aid to assist them in the resettlement 
program in this country. This assistance would 
not ordinarily be required, but the sudden influx 
of Hungarian refugees has in the case of certain 
agencies placed particularly severe demands on 
their financial resources which they are unable to 
meet through the voluntary contributions avail- 
able tothem. To the extent that private contribu- 
tions are not available there is no alternative but 
to provide support through government funds. 

Coordination of the activities of the voluntary 
agencies and the Federal Government concerned 
with refugee resettlement in the United States 
should continue to be the responsibility of the 
President’s Committee on Hungarian Refugee Re- 
lief. The Committee, under the able direction of 
Mr. Tracy Voorhees, has done an admirable job.® 


*For a list of the full committee, see ibid., Dec. 24-31, 
1956, p. 980. 
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General Comments 


This report is not intended to cover all phases 
of the refugee problem. A more detailed report 
has already been submitted orally to the President 
and additional data on economic assistance will be 
submitted by Mr. Hollister. 

After a thorough examination of the placement 
procedures at the Kilmer Reception Center, I am 
convinced that there is no question but that the 
American economy can easily and profitably as- 
similate into our economy the refugees from Hun- 
gary who are entering the United States. (See 
Appendix 3) 

This report would not be complete without pay- 
ing tribute to the work of the voluntary agencies 
who have provided an inspiring example in the 
best American tradition of extra-governmental 
charity in welfare work. They moved in quickly 
when the refugees first began leaving Hungary. 
They provided food, clothing and care in the first 
chaotic days. They are processing the refugees 
for their movement out of Austria and it is to 
them that we look for the successful resettlement 
of Hungarian as well as other Iron Curtain refu- 
gees in the United States and other countries. 
They deserve the continued generous financial 
support of the American people. 

I should also like to pay tribute to the American 
governmental officials who have worked willingly 
and ably night and day during these last two 
months. Our Ambassador to Austria and his staff, 
and the staffs of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the Public Health Service, and the 
Department of Labor have all done a superb job. 
The contribution of the United States Armed 
Forces in instituting and running the air and sea 
lifts has been in the best traditions of their re- 
spective services. I saw no more striking example 
of the generous spirit of America than the activi- 
ties of the wives of Armed Forces personnel who 
arranged to provide special care for refugees at 
the various installations through which the refu- 
gees passed on their way to the United States. 

Another example is the soup kitchen run by the 
wives of American governmental personnel in 
Vienna where three to four thousand refugees are 
fed daily. These are only examples of similar ac- 
tivities at the various installations where Ameri- 
can personnel are assigned to this problem. 

In conclusion, it is essential that in our neces- 
sary and understandable concern over the immedi- 
ate problem of providing for the needs of refugees 
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we not lose sight of the historical significance of 
this mass migration of people from an area of 
slavery to an area of freedom. The Communist 
leaders thought they were building a new order 


in Hungary. Instead they erected a monument 
which will stand forever in history as proof of the 
ultimate failure of International Communism, 
Those people, both inside and outside of Hungary, 
who had the courage to expose by their actions 
this evil ideology for what it is deserve all the 
gratitude and support which we in the Free World 
are so willingly giving today. 


Appendix 1 


Status Report or HunGartAn ReEruceE SITvATion, 
AUSTRIA 


(as of 31 December 1956, 0700 Hours) 





1. Total influx into Austria 28 October 1956 to 


date OES ie) Ee ee 
2. Total number arrived in Austria last 24 
hours ! a oa ee ee eee ri 
3. Total number residing in Austria as of 31 
December 1956 67, 008 
4, Movements: 
Cumula- 
tive total 
Country Quota moved 
Total. 87, 572 
1. Switzerland . 2 10, 000 10, 300 
2. Germany. 13, 552 10, 934 
3. Holland 3 5, 000 2, 920 
4. France. . . . Unlimited 8, 395 
5. teweaen 6.5.5 « és 4, 000 3, 993 
6. United Kingdom Unlimited 12, 866 
7. Australia. 5, 000 1, 055 
8. Canada Unlimited 7, 635 
9, U.S.A . 21, 500 19, 668 
10. Belgium... 3, 000 3, 019 
11. New Zealand . 1, 000 66 
12. Ireland Sale Sees 1, 000 530 
13. Luxembourg .... 200 189 
14. Italy ene 4, 000 3, 451 
15. Spain oe Rene: 
16. Denmark 1, 000 1, 000 
17. Brazil . 3, 000 Evia 
18. Colombia Ue 
LOSS G0 | a a 1, 000 47 
20. South Africa... . 500 148 
21. Norway ee 1, 000 528 
22. Argentina 2, 000 20 
23. Iceland Sane arcu naan Aue ae 52 
AES (75S GR Sa Ge a ce ne a 756 


average by weeks for 


1 Arrivals in Austria. Daily 
December. 


Number 

per day 
Ist week. 2, 532 
2nd week 1, 724 
3rd week yes ee ae ae eee ee sie 1, 185 
LC. Se a er ar a 866 
Lasts days . . :.. Sede HUM te tet iee a 714 


000 on a temporary basis. 

000 on a temporary basis. 
United States Department of Justice 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


26, 
32, 
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Appendix 2 REcENT HUNGARIAN REFUGEES AND PAROLEES ADMITTED 
1ce of BY SEx, AGE, AND MARITAL or Famity STaTus 
ea of ReceNT HUNGARIAN REFUGEES AND PaROLEES ADMITTED (received in Central Office through December 28, 1956) 
vuunist To THE UNITED STaTEs By Masor OccupaTIon Group 
S$ ; 
order (received and processed in Central Office through | | a ) 
December 28, 1956) | 
iment - | : Total . .| 9,253 | 6,028 | 3, 225 
of the Occupation group | Number Age: | 
HSM, | Under 5 years . .| 572 298 274 
ary, Total . 9, 253 5-9 years. . 611 320 291 
— 10-14 years . 461 238 22: 
ctions Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 1, 060 15-19 years . 1, 309 955 354 
ll the Farmers and farm managers. 112 20-29 years . | 3,310 2, 354 956 
a ete Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm . | 121 30-39 years . | 1, 762 | 1, 099 663 
Vorld Clerical and kindred workers . ae 557 40-49 years . | 865 561 304 
Sales workers . ; hol ee 100 50-59 years | 281 170 111 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred Ww vorke rs; .. . «| 45/963 60 years and « over. Ree rg 28 43 
Operatives — Spee WVOTOCIH'. 5. 5) ws 0 css | 1, 538 Not reported. . ..... «| 11 5 6 
Private household workers . . oe 65 ee ey eae | 
Service workers, except — household. . . . | 244 Marital status—refugees only: 
Farm laborers. -_ 99 Single. . | 8, 205 | 2, 458 747 
ATION, Laborers, except farm and mine. | 435 Married . .| 1,932 | 1, 084 848 
No occupation. ae | 2, 959 Widowed a 27 54 
- Divorced : 197 128 69 
a I org gg a! wera ee es 746 Unknown . : : 22 16 6 
i rll | on Family status—parolees only: 
5, 085 Children under 14 years of age 1, 565 Principal applicant . .| 2,339 | 1, 859 480 
Not reported . eee | 40 Spouse. . me .| 629 24 605 
711 | Child . | 847 432 415 
7. 008 United States Department of Justice Unknown . : | 1 a 1 
’ Immigration and Naturalization Service Sten ee, ee, 
mula- 
total 
oved Appendix 3 
7, 572 KitMerR ReFruGcer STaTus SUMMARY 
0, 300 (as of December 30, 1956) 
0, 934 or 
2, 920 MONTH # of # of # of Total Total Total Total 
8, 395 December planes refugees refugees planes refugees refugees refugees 
3, 993 ——<———e arrived arrived departed | arrived received | departed | on hand 
2) 866 Date | 
1, 055 | | 
“, 635 1 Saturday . 2 149 90 13 951 | 583 | 33 
), 668 2 Sunday. 0 0 90 13 951 613 | 315 
3,019 3 Monday 2 143 57 15 | 1,058 730 | 329 
66 4 Tuesday 3 211 108 18 | 1, 269 838 | 431 
oH 5 Wednesday . 3 218 156 21 | 1, 487 994 | 493 
e 6 Thursday . 4 277 62 25 1, 764 1, 056 782 
3,451 7 Friday . 4 290 97 29| 2'054| 1,153 975 
a 8 Saturday . 3 207 223 32 2, 261 1, 376 885 
1,000 9 Sunday. 3 224 144 35 |} 2,485 | 1,520 965 
sakes 10 Monday + 292 384 39 Zhe 1, 904 873 
a 11 Tuesday : 5 359 161 44 3, 136 2, 065 1, 071 
47 | 12 Wednesday . 8 494 163 52] 3,630) 2,228] 1, 402 
148 | 13 Thursday. 7 417 239 59 | 4,047 | 2,467] 1, 580 
528 | 14 Friday . 15} 1,025 55 74| 5,072| 2,522| 2,550 
20 | 15 Saturday . 7/ '466}| 202 81| 5,538] 2,724| 2,814 
2« | 16 Sunday. 12 694 117 93 | 6,232] 2,841 3, 391 
756 | 17 Monday 5 330 256 98 | 6,562 | 3,097] 3,465 
Pee 18 Tuesday : 17 1, 101 365 115 7, 663 3, 462 4, 201 
s for 19 Wednesday . 2 124 400 ee 7, 787 3, 862 3, 925 
20 Thursday . 6 416 519 123 | 8, 203 4, 381 3, 822 
ber | 2L Friday . 5 313 341 128| 8,516 | 4,722] 3,794 
eee ee eee 11 709 229 139 | 9,225 | 4,951] 4,274 
ean MBSA! 8 Ge a se ae ww See nc 12 740 169 151 9, 965 4, 120 4, 845 
2,582 f 2% Monday.............08 008% 8 517 282 159 | 10,482 | 5,402] 5,080 
vee Oe tueey ww 22 | 1, 406 186 181 | 11,888] 5,588! 6,300 
1,185 | 26 Wednesday... .. 2... ee 9 597 316 190 | 12,485 | 5,904] 6,581 
a oe i ee we ee 13/ 870 823 203 | 13,355 | 6,727| 6,628 
71 ee ge Pow, we ek 9 596 | 3575 212 | 13,951 | 7,302] 6,649 
RRNA. oh say as Renee cee, eg eee we 3 8 473 | 542 220 | 14, 424 7, 844 6, 580 
UPN cS Se, bois) 2 oes yee eye Ger an eS ‘ 491 445 227 | 14,915 8, 289 6, 626 
ce 
rvice 
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U.S.-Icelandic Defense Negotiations 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 6 (press release 610) that the Governments 
of the United States and of Iceland have agreed 
that recent developments in world affairs and the 
continuing threat to the security of Iceland and 
the North Atlantic community call for the pres- 
ence.of defense forces in Iceland under the United 
States—Iceland Defense Agreement of May 5, 1951, 
and therefore that the discussions requested by the 
Government of Iceland concerning the revision of 
the agreement and the withdrawal of the defense 
force should be discontinued.* 

It has also been decided to set up a group for 
high-level consultation between the two Govern- 
ments on matters affecting defense arrangements. 
In this manner it is hoped that future problems 
can be reviewed and disposed of as they develop 
and that the need for formal negotiations under 
article VII of the agreement can be avoided. 

The North Atlantic Council has been informed 
of the foregoing and has welcomed the arrange- 
ments which have been reached. 

These agreements are embodied in two ex- 
changes of notes in Reykjavik on December 6 be- 
tween U.S. Ambassador John J. Muccio and the 
Icelandic Minister of Foreign Atlairs, Gund- 
mundur I. Gundmundsson. The substantive parts 
of the two exchanges read as follows. 


AGREEMENT CN DEFENSE NEGOTIATIONS 


Recognizing the traditional principles expressed by the 
Government of Iceland upon its adherence to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization relating to the stationing 
of forces in Iceland and the fact that final decision as to 
the presence of the defense forces in Iceland rests witli 
the Government of Iceland, the Governments of Iceland 
and the United States have held discussions Concerning 
the revision of the Defense Agreement and the with- 
drawal of the defense force and have reached an under- 
standing that the recent development of the world affairs 
and the continuing threat to the security of Iceland and 
the North Atlantic community call for the presence of 
defense forces in Iceland under the Defense Agreement 
and therefore decided : 

1. That discussions concerning the revision of the De- 
fense Agreement for the purpose of the withdrawal of 


* For background, see BULLETIN of July 30, 1956, p. 192; 
Aug. 20, 1956, p. 306; and Oct. 15, 1956, p. 580. 
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the Defense Force will be discontinued until notice is 
given according to paragraph 2 below. 

2. That the six-month period of notice provided for in 
Article VII of the Defense Agreement will start to run 
when either Government gives notice. 

3. That a Standing Group will study defense needs in 
the light of the development of world conditions and 
make recommendations to the Governments how to meet 
these problems. 


AGREEMENT SETTING UP ICELAND DEFENSE 
STANDING GROUP 


An Iceland Defense Standing Group consisting of not 
more than three senior representatives of each Govern. 
ment will be constituted for the following purposes: 


I. to consult from time to time as to the defense needs 
of Iceland and the North Atlantic area, to consider ar- 
rangements appropriate to meeting such needs, and, tak- 
ing into account the general political and military situa- 
tion, to make recommendations to the two governments; 

Ii. to preparations consistent with military 
readiness for a broader participation by Icelandic na- 
tionals in the performance of functions connected with 
defense insofar as qualified personnel are available, and to 
assure the establishment of training programs appropriate 
to this purpose; 

III. to endeavor to resolve general problems of policy 
with regard to the relations between the Icelandic people 
and the Defense Force. 


make 


United States Loan to Iceland 
Will Finance Imports 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 28 the conclusion of a $4 
million loan to the Iceland Bank of Development 
to finance essential general imports into Iceland. 
The loan, which was requested in order to continue 
Iceland’s economic development program, is guar- 
anteed by the Government of Iceland. 

The loan, to be administered by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, will include some 
£600,000 in Danish kroner and Dutch guilder 
owned by the United States, chiefly as a result of 
prior years’ sales of surplus U.S. agricultural com- 
modities to Denmark and to the Netherlands for 
local currencies. The balance of about $3.4 mil- 
lion will be in dollars. 

The loan is repayable in dollars at 3 percent 
interest, or in either Danish kroner, Dutch guilder, 
or Icelandic krona at + percent interest. The term 
of the loan is for 22 years, including a 2-year 
grace period on principal repayments but with no 
grace for interest payments. 


> 
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Funds for the dollar part of the loan will be 
drawn from the Special Presidential Fund author- 
ized by Congress for such use as the President 
determines is important to the security of the 
United States. 


People of Eniwetok and Bikini 
Compensated for Leaving Homes 


The Office of the High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands at Guam 
announced on November 25 that the people of 
Eniwetok and Bikini have been compensated for 
moving from their home islands in order to facili- 
tate the atomic experiments of the United States 
in the Western Pacific.t The announcement 
stated that formal settlement had been made with 
the former residents of Bikini and Eniwetok, now 
living at Kali and Ujelang respectively, whereby 
they are being provided with trust funds and cash 
amounting in all to half a million dollars, and 
other considerations in addition. The settlement 
marks the satisfactory culmination of U.S. efforts 
to provide adequate compensation for the people 
who left their familiar habitat for new homes on 
other islands, in order to provide a testing ground 
for atomic power. 

Terms of the trust agreement amount to $300,- 
000 for the Bikinians now located at Kili and 
$150,000 for the people of Eniwetok now living 
at Ujelang. Also, both groups have been given 
land-use rights to their present island homes, plus 
an additional $25,000 already delivered in cash to 
each group, and other considerations. In return, 
the United States is given land-use rights to Bikini 
and Eniwetok. 

The additional considerations include land-use 
rights to certain small islands adjacent to their 
present home in the case of the Kilians, and also a 
30-foot boat which they will use in transporting 
passengers and copra, the dried meat of the coco- 
nut, between Kili Island and nearby Jaluit Atoll. 

The High Commissioner, Delmas H. Nucker, 
reported that he had conferred personally with 
both the former Bikinians and the people of Eni- 
wetok and that, in compliance with the wishes of 


*The announcement was transmitted to the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General by the U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations on Dec. 14 and was circulated on Dec. 26 (U.N. 
doe, T/1295). 
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each group, the Trust Territory Government has 
agreed to establish the respective trust funds, 
make the additional payments in cash, and give 
other considerations. Word that all contracts 
carrying out the terms of these agreements had 
been formally signed by the people of Ujelang and 
Kili, and the initial cash payments delivered, was 
received at the High Commissioner’s office at 
Guam by dispatch from the Marshall Islands, 
where a representative of the Trust Territory 
Government had signed the papers on behalf of the 
Trust Territory Administration. 

The Trust Territory Administration for almost 
10 years has been assisting the former Bikini and 
Eniwetok residents to become established in their 
new islands. During this period a subsistence and 
education program has been carried on to insure 
their welfare and well-being. 

“Tt is gratifying to be able to report that the 
people of Kili and Ujelang were in total accord 
with the terms of settlement,” the High Commis- 
sioner stated following his return from discussions 
with the relocated families. “Their satisfaction 
was demonstrated to me during our recent con- 
ferences, both of which closed on assurances of 
complete satisfaction.” 

The payments for land use by the United States 
were a subject of discussion at the annual U.N. 
Trusteeship Council hearings on trust territory 
affairs in June 1956. The amicable settlement of 
these Bikini and Eniwetok claims by mutual as- 
sent of all parties gives material proof of the 
United States’ fulfillment of its obligations in con- 
nection with the Marshall Islands experiments. It 
also marks a step forward in trust territory ad- 
ministration. 


World Bank Loans for Steel 
Production in Japan and India 


LOAN TO JAPAN 


The World Bank on December 19 announced a 
loan of $20 million to finance part of the cost of 
constructing a modern strip mill at the Kawasaki 
Steel Corporation’s plant near Tokyo. The loan 
was made to the Japan Development Bank, a gov- 
ernment agency which supplies long-term credit 
for industrial development in Japan and acts as 
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an instrument for governmental guaranty of pri- 
vate borrowing abroad. The Development Bank 
will relend the proceeds of the loan to the privately 
owned Kawasaki Corporation. 

The First National City Bank of New York is 
participating in the loan, without the World 
Bank’s guaranty, to the extent of $1,252,000, rep- 
resenting the first two maturities falling due in 
May and November 1960. 

The rapid industrial growth that Japan is now 
experiencing has created a shortage of iron and 
steel, and increased output of these products is es- 
sential to meet domestic demand. Furthermore, 
the steel industry supplies materials for exported 
products such as machinery and transportation 
equipment, which are an important factor in 
Japan’s foreign exchange earnings. 

Kawasaki, formerly a division of the Kawasaki 
Dockyard Company, has been producing steel 
since 1918. It is now one of the largest steel pro- 
ducers in Japan. Until recently it had no blast 
furnaces and its steel production was based almost 
entirely on purchased scrap; its principal prod- 
ucts were ship plate and steel sheet. In 1950 it 
became a separate company and undertook iron- 
making and the expansion of its steel works to en- 
able it to become a fully integrated producer. 
Space for such expansion was not available at its 
main works in Kobe, and the company decided to 
locate its new plant at Chiba on Tokyo Bay, where 
it would have ready access to the country’s prin- 
cipal industrial area. 

The first stage of construction at Chiba was 
completed in 1954; it consisted of a blast furnace, 
open hearth furnaces, and a high-capacity slab- 
bing mill. The second stage, now to be undertaken 
with the assistance of the bank loan, will be the 
construction at Chiba of finishing facilities, con- 
sisting of semicontinuous hot and cold strip mills. 


LOAN TO INDIA 


The World Bank on December 20 announced a 
loan equivalent to $20 million in various curren- 
cies for the expansion of steel production in India. 
The loan was made to the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd. (Itsco), a privately owned Indian 
company whose steel works are situated at Burn- 
pur in West Bengal. The loan will help to finance 
additional rolling capacity so that I1sco will be 
able to increase its output of semifinished and fin- 
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ished steel to 800,000 tons annually. Itsco is 
India’s second largest steel producer, and the out- 
put of its plant accounts for about a third of 
India’s present steel production. 

The emphasis in India’s second Five-Year Plan 
is on the expansion of industry and transport, and 
the development of iron and steel production is 
the outstanding feature of the industrial program. 
India is in a particularly good position to produce 
steel. An abundance of conveniently located raw 
material—iron ore, coal, manganese, and lime- 
stone—and a plentiful supply of labor enable it to 
produce steel at costs as low as any in the world, 

The bank has now lent a total equivalent to 
$126.5 million to increase iron and steel produc- 
tion in India. This is the second loan to Itsco; 
the first, $31.5 million, was made in December 
1952. The other steel loan, $75 million, was made 
to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., in June 
1956. The loans are assisting in expansion pro- 
grams which will enable the two private com- 
panies to produce 2.3 million tons of finished steel 
annually. In addition the Government is building 
three plants which will have a total production of 
2.2 million tons annually. The combined output 
of the two companies and the Government plants 
is the target for Indian steel production to be 
achieved by 1961 under the second Five-Year 
Plan. 


Surplus Commodity Agreement 
Signed With Brazil 


Press release 640 dated December 31 

The United States and Brazil on December 31 
signed an agreement authorizing the sale to Brazil 
through private U.S. traders of wheat, edible oils, 
lard, and dairy products to a total value of $138,- 
700,000, including ocean freight. These sales are 
being made under authority and provisions of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. The agreement was 
signed in the office of Secretary of Agriculture 
{zra T. Benson by Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, 
Brazilian Ambassador to the United States, and 
by Acting Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. 

The agreement provides that payment for the 
commodities under the sales program will be made 
in Brazilian currency. <A part of the currency 
accruing will be earmarked for loans designed to 
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contribute to Brazil’s economic development and 
will be payable in dollars or Brazilian currency 
under the terms of a supplemental loan agreement. 
The balance will be reserved for the use of the 


United States in Brazil. 


Support for Bolivian Economic 
Stabilization Program 


ICA ANNOUNCEMENT 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 14 that, in its bilateral 
program with Bolivia, Ica is making available $10 
million to assist in the Bolivian Government’s 
stabilization program. Further support for this 
program is being provided by means of a standby 
arrangement of $7.5 million with the International 
Monetary Fund and an exchange agreement for 
$7.5 million with the United States Treasury. 

Monetary stabilization is part of a long-range 
program for bringing about a balance in Bolivia’s 
overall economic position. The program has been 
prepared by the Bolivian National Monetary Sta- 
bilization Council, headed by Bolivia’s President, 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, aided by three U.S. financial 
advisers and in consultation with a recent Inter- 
national Monetary Fund mission to Bolivia. 

In view of the gravity of the present economic 
situation, the Bolivian Government has under- 
taken a comprehensive economic stabilization pro- 
gram, including a fundamental reform of the ex- 
change system as well as comprehensive internal 
stabilization measures. Bolivia will institute 
sources of new revenue through increased taxes 
and will put into effect a tariff reform and a reduc- 
tion of the expenditures of the Government and 
autonomous agencies. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Treasury Department announced on De- 
cember 14 that Under Secretary of the Treasury 
W. Randolph Burgess, the Bolivian Ambassador, 
Victor Andrade, and the President of the Central 
Bank of Bolivia, Franklin Antezana Paz, have 
signed an exchange agreement designed to sup- 
port a comprehensive Bolivian program for abol- 
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ishing trade and exchange controls and attaining 
increased economic stability. 

The Bolivian Government proposes to introduce 
a free exchange market in which the value of its 
currency unit, the boliviano, will be determined by 
basic supply and demand forces; it proposes to 
discontinue all foreign-exchange and import con- 
trols. The Bolivian authorities will operate a 
stabilization fund to minimize exchange rate fluc- 
tuations arising from temporary or erratic influ- 
ences but not to resist fundamental changes dic- 
tated by market forces. 

The Bolivian Government has announced sup- 
porting domestic measures including increased 
taxes, strict control of bank credit, and reduction 
of expenditures by the Government and govern- 
mental agencies. 

In connection with these economic reforms the 
Bolivian authorities have entered into a standby 
arrangement with the International Monetary 
Fund. Further important support for the Boli- 
vian stabilization effort will be provided by the 
International Cooperation Administration, which 
has arranged to allocate a specific portion of U.S. 
aid to Bolivia for direct support of the Bolivian 
stabilization effort. 

The Treasury Exchange Agreement supple- 
ments these arrangements. It provides that the 
Bolivian authorities may request the U.S. Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund to purchase bolivianos 
up to an amount equivalent to $7.5 million, should 
the occasion for such purchase arise. Bolivia 
would subsequently repurchase for dollars any 
bolivianos so acquired by the Treasury. 


MONETARY FUND ANNOUNCEMENT 


The International Monetary Fund announced 
on December 14 that the Government of Bolivia 
has consulted the fund regarding a comprehensive 
economic stabilization program which is being 
put into effect on December 15, 1956. 

It provides for a fundamental reform of the 
exchange system and procedures for exchange 
stabilization. Major adjustments will be made 
in the fields of taxes, tariffs, Government expendi- 
tures, wages, and social security. Price controls 
will be removed and measures wil! be adopted to 
eliminate the deficits of the principal Govern- 
ment-owned enterprises. 

Bolivia’s new exchange system will be based on 
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a unified, fluctuating exchange rate, in place of 
the complex multiple rates that previously ex- 
isted. Trade and exchange restrictions are being 
removed. The Central Bank of Bolivia intends 
to permit the boliviano to find an appropriate 
level in a free market as quickly as possible. The 
Bolivian authorities intend to intervene in the 
market whenever necessary to avoid excessive 
variations arising from temporary factors. 

To support Bolivia’s stabilization efforts the 
fund has agreed to a 1-year standby arrangement 
under which Bolivia may purchase foreign cur- 
rencies from the fund equivalent to U.S.$7.5 
million. The fund is informed that Bolivia has 
also concluded an exchange agreement for $7.5 
million with the United States Treasury and an 
arrangement with the International Cooperation 
Administration of the United States which makes 
available $10 million for the same purpose. 

The fund expects to remain in close touch with 
the Bolivian authorities during the period of its 
standby agreement. 


Eximbank Loan to Nicaragua 
for Inter-American Highway 


A loan of $2 million to assist Nicaragua in com- 
pleting its section of the Inter-American Highway 
in cooperation with the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads was announced on December 27 by Lynn U. 
Stambaugh, first vice president of the Export-In- 
port Bank. 

The loan will aid Nicaragua in building 107 
miles of the Inter-American Highway across that 
country from Honduras to Costa Rica. The high- 
way will extend 1,590 miles from the Texas border 
through Central American countries to Panama 
City. The Central American portion is being 
built by U.S. grants for two-thirds of the cost, each 
country paying one-third of the total. 

ExImMBank authorized a $9.5 million loan to 
Costa Rica in 1955 to complete the Inter-American 
Highway across that country by 1958.2 The 
Nicaraguan project will be completed about July 
1959, barring contingencies. 

At the present time 135 miles of the highway 
have been built in Nicaragua, from Sebaco, 65 
miles northeast of Managua, to Rivas, 70 miles 





? BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1955, p. 898. 
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southeast of Managua. This section of the high- 
way also was assisted by a $2 million Eximpang 
loan, made in 1951, which has been repaid. 

The new project calls for construction and com- 
pletion of 85 miles of highway between Sebaco 
and El] Espino on the Honduran border and 22 
miles of highway between Rivas and Penas 
Blancas on the Costa Rican border. 

Improvement of the section of the highway from 
Sebaco to El Espino is expected to stimulate the 
marketing of high-altitude coffee and to some ex- 
tent lumbering, as well as to encourage through 
commercial traffic from Honduras. Improvement 
at the southern end of the highway, between Rivas 
and Penas Blancas, is expected to develop and 
expedite traffic between the port of San Juan del 
Sur and the Managua area, assist the development 
of cattle ranching in this section of Nicaragua, and 
facilitate through traffic to Costa Rica. 

For both these sections, permanent surfacing 
of the road is expected to alleviate substantially 
maintenance problems of the present gravel road, 
which is badly damaged by the pounding taken 
during the rainy season from November through 
May. 

Nicaragua's economy has achieved a satisfactory 
position during the last 6 years. A combination 
of favorable export prices for coffee and other 
goods and of sounder economic policies has re- 
sulted in substantial development of the country 
accompanied by a relatively stable internal and ex- 
ternal financial position. Increases in internal 
investment have been mostly in the private sec- 
tor of the economy, assisted by government credits 
to enable expanded investment in agriculture. 

Total cost of completing the Inter-American 
Highway in Nicaragua is estimated at $8.5 million 
and will be met as follows: 


RE cee PO TORMNG op cia: 6S sory oa) ol, OM ees eels: he $5.7 million 
PRACT OID oo ooo cs eee colo ameeoe 2.8 se 
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Existing administrative arrangements provide 
that the Government of Nicaragua will disburse 
loan funds under the supervision and fiscal con- 
trol of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads for con- 
struction, engineering, and incidental expenses re- 
quired for the project. 

The loan will be repaid in semiannual install- 
ments over a 15-year period, commencing not later 
than August 1, 1959. 
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President Postpones Action 
on Tariff on Cotton Velveteen 


White House press release dated December 21 


The President on December 21 informed the 
chairmen of the Senate Finance and House Ways 
and Means Committees that he was extending the 
period of his consideration of the escape-clause 
case relating to the tariff on imports of cotton 
velveteen fabrics. 

In its report on this case, dated October 24, 
1956, the U.S. Tariff Commission recommended 
an increase in the duty on such imports. In 
identical letters to the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees, the President said, “The Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report is under intensive consideration in 
the Executive Branch. Because of the nature 
of the issues involved, however, it is now ap- 
parent that these studies will require more 
time than is usually necessary in these matters.” 
The President said he was extending the period 
of his consideration “somewhat beyond the cus- 
tomary sixty-day period which in this case expires 
December 24, 1956.” 


President’s Letter to Chairmen of Congressional 
Committees ! 
DeEcEMBER 21, 1956 

Dear Mr. CuatrmMan : On October 24, 1956, the 
United States Tariff Commission, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, submitted to me a report of its 
findings and recommendations with respect to im- 
ports of cotton velveteen fabrics. 

The Tariff Commission’s report is under inten- 
sive consideration in the Executive Branch. Be- 
cause of the nature of the issues involved, how- 
ever, it is now apparent that these studies will 
require more time than is usually necessary in 
these matters. 

I am, therefore, extending the period of my 
consideration of the Tariff Commission’s report 
somewhat beyond the customary sixty-day period 
which in this case expires December 24, 1956. 
This letter is to notify you, in conformance with 
the provisions of the law, why I shall not take 
action within that period. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. ErsENHOWER 
1Addressed to Harry Flood Byrd, chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Finance, and Jere Cooper, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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| INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. To Advance Funds 
for Clearing Suez Canal 


U.S./U.N. press release 2575 dated January 3 


Following is the teat of a note sent on January 2 
by the Representative of the United States of 
America to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations dealing with the question of advancing 
funds to defray the expenses of Suez Canal 
clearance. 


The Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations presents his compli- 
ments to the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions and has the honor to refer to his note dated 
December 25, 1956, regarding advances of funds to 
defray the expense of initial work in clearing the 
Suez Canal. 

The Government of the United States is deeply 
interested in the reopening of the Canal as a mat- 
ter of urgency in order to contribute to the preser- 
vation of peace, the strengthening of the economies 
of Members of the United Nations, and the free 
flow of international commerce. 

The Government of the United States is pre- 
pared to advance, in accordance with terms and 
arrangements to be worked out with the Secretary 
General, funds up to the amount of five million 
dollars in response to the Secretary General’s 
appeal for advances to assure the payment of 
expenses involved in the initial work of clearing 
the Canal.? It is the understanding of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the Secretary Gen- 
eral is seeking to obtain a maximum of advances 
on the same basis from the Governments of other 
United Nations Members, and that the Govern- 
ment of Egypt has given its assurance that the 
United Nations will have the full cooperation of 
that Government in the execution of its part in the 
Canal clearing operations. 





+ Not printed. 

2On Jan. 8 the United States advanced $5 million for 
this purpose, to be transferred to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development as fiscal agent of the 
United Nations (U.S./U.N. press release 2578). 
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The Government of the United States has noted 
the offer from the Secretary General to provide 
further information concerning the matter of 
advance of funds, and will wish to confer with the 
Secretary General on the terms and arrangements 
to be made regarding an advance by the United 
States. 


Treatment of Minorities in Egypt 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


The United States has received information 
concerning the treatment of certain nationals and 
stateless persons in Egypt which occasions con- 
cern. It has not yet been possible to evaluate this 
information fully. Nor has it been possible to 
obtain a clarification of some aspects of the situa- 
tion which are still obscure. 

The information which is presently available to 
the United States indicates that an indeterminate 
number of persons, including British and French 
nationals and persons of Jewish origin in Egypt, 
have been subjected to pressure and intimidation 
and, in some instances, have been ordered de- 
ported. While recognizing the right of any gov- 
ernment to take measures which are necessary in 
the interests of its security, the United States must 
express its concern at any unwarranted pressures 
exerted against a minority. The United States 
Ambassador in Cairo has been requested to bring 
to the attention of the Government of Egypt the 
concern of the American people over these reports. 

The United States hopes that everything pos- 
sible will be done to insure that measures will not 
be employed which will discriminate unjustly 
against human beings merely because of racial or 
religious grounds or on the basis of foreign na- 
tionality. 

Finally, Mr. President, may I suggest that the 
matter we are now discussing is not one which is 
likely to benefit from prolonged discussion here. 
Certainly it will not benefit from any intemperate 
discussion. That is why, without in any way 
wanting to cut off the speakers that follow me, I 
would suggest that we bring this phase of the dis- 
cussion to an early end. 


*Made in plenary session on Dec. 21 (U.S. delegation 
press release 2572). 
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Assembly Approves Union of 
British Togoland With Gold Coast 


Following are texts of statements made by Frank 
C. Nash, U.S. representative to the General Assem- 
bly, during the debate in Committee IV (Trustee- 
ship) and in plenary on the future of British T ogo- 
land, together with the Assembly’s resolution on 
the subject. 


STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE Iv! 


If the recommendation of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil is endorsed by the General Assembly, as we 
earnestly hope it will be, the action will mark the 
end of nearly half a century of international tute- 
lage over the peoples of British Togoland. It will 
be a heretofore unprecedented action, and we must 
therefore be sure that the United Nations, for its 
part, will be acting responsibly and in accord with 
the principles, goals, and objectives of its charter. 

We of this Committee are asked, in effect, to 
agree with the Administering Authority and the 
Trusteeship Council that it is the will and desire 
of the people of British Togoland that the trust 
agreement should be terminated in favor of inte- 
gration with a soon to become independent Gold 
Coast. We are assured that this is the desire of 
the majority of the people of British Togoland by 
the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, who 
has informed us that the plebiscite was held in an 
atmosphere of freedom, impartiality, and fairness. 

We have followed with close attention the very 
clear and effective presentations made by the vari- 
ous oral petitioners for their respective points of 
view. Let me say, first of all, that we were very 
favorably impressed with the ability and talent as 
well as the moderation and restraint shown by the 
petitioners, all of which augurs well for the politi- 
cal leadership of this part of West Africa. 

After weighing the pros and cons, the United 
States delegation feels that the recommendation 
of the Trusteeship Council is the right one, and 
we are prepared to vote for any resolution which 
invites the Administering Authority to take the 
remaining steps necessary to give effect to the will 
of the Togolese people. In doing so, we are fully 
aware that some of the people of British Togoland 
would have preferred some delay and that others 


1 Made on Nov. 28 (U.S. delegation press release 2530). 
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would have preferred a different course of action. 
But we believe that this minority, for many of 
whose views we have sympathy and respect, will 
understand that democratic processes require ac- 
ceptance of majority decisions and that they will 
yield graciously to this representative principle. 
We are the more ready to support this view be- 
cause we have full confidence that the Gold Coast 
Government, under the able and distinguished 
leadership of Prime Minister Nkrumah, will give 
every consideration to the interests and welfare 
of all the people of Togoland. 

Mr. Chairman, in this action we are taking one 
of the most significant steps in the history of the 
United Nations. It is a step which fulfills the 
promise of freedom and justice which was under- 
taken in 1918 when the principle of international 
tutelage was first enunciated. Before that time, it 
was the practice that victors in war were en- 
titled to annex the territorial spoils of war and 
that colonies would pass from one rule to another 
as if they were mere chattels or pawns on an in- 
ternational chessboard. I am proud to say that 
it was an American statesman, President Wood- 
row Wilson, who strongly enunciated the novel 
doctrine that, in adjusting colonial claims, “the 
interests of the population concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the gov- 
ernment whose title is to be determined.” This 
principle led to the foundation of the mandates 
system, which later developed into the present 
trusteeship system. The effects of this principle 
of international responsibility have had repercus- 
sions far beyond the trust territories to which they 
had immediate application. Never again will the 
conscience of the free world permit the weaker 
peoples and smaller nations to be treated as if 
they were the mere tools and pawns of the more 
powerful. 

Mr. Chairman, our decision with respect. to 
British Togoland, taken at a time when the light 
of freedom is once again being smothered in cer- 
tain other parts of the world, is an occasion for 
renewed confidence and dedication. Freedom, 
dignity, and equality are inalienable rights which 
all men are created to enjoy. The suppression of 
these rights anywhere is an ignoble act which has 
the inevitable effect of reducing, in some degree, 
the freedom of all men everywhere. 

First of all, we of the United States delegation 
wish to congratulate the people of British Togo- 
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land, who have been freely granted the right to 
choose their destiny and have cast their lot with 
their independent neighbors and friends of the 
Gold Coast. 

Secondly, we wish to pay tribute to the Admin- 
istering Authority, the United Kingdom, which 
has proved once again that, wherever their influ- 
ence and administration have extended, people 
have been taught to respect the principles of 
democratic or parliamentary government, free- 
dom of speech and assembly, respect for minority 
rights, judicial procedures, and other basic con- 
cepts of self-government. The United Kingdom 
has discharged its trust well and fully deserves 
the approbation of the United Nations for a task 
excellently accomplished. 

Next, we would like to congratulate the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the Gold Coast—soon 
to be called Ghana—who have set an example of 
right conduct between the stronger and the less 
strong. Had they followed the unhappy example 
of some nations, they might have attempted to 
take coercive steps to assimilate these neighboring 
people in British Togoland. But instead they 
have fully respected the rights of their neighbors 
and have trusted to persuasion and example to 
bring about a freely chosen cooperative relation- 
ship. 

Finally, we wish to pay tribute to the United 
Nations, without at the same time forgetting the 
pioneering efforts of the League of Nations, for 
having carried out faithfully and effectively the 
difficult task of international supervision over this 
territory for nearly half a century, for having 
offered advice and assistance to the Administering 
Authority, for having carefully examined any 
grievances advanced by the inhabitants of Togo- 
land, for having sent periodic visiting missions 
to the territory, and, finally, for having set 
up the heretofore unprecedented plebiscite super- 
vision under the competent direction of Sefior 
Espinosa? and thus paved the way for the final 
action which we are now about to take. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many difficult prob- 
lems before the United Nations, and we have grave 
and sufficient reasons for anxiety and discourage- 
ment. But in consummating these final steps to- 
ward the freedom and independence of the people 
of Togoland we have every reason to hope for the 
future. We believe that this event will have 


?Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto of Mexico. 
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salutary effects throughout the whole non-self- 
governing world, and we hope that it will serve 
as an example of the orderly and peaceful way 
by which a formerly colonial territory can attain 
self-government or independence. 


STATEMENT IN PLENARY SESSION : 


The vote which we are about to take is unique 
in the annals of the United Nations. We are for 
the first time taking the final action by which a 
trust territory will achieve the status of independ- 
ence—in this case by a freely chosen integration 
with a neighboring country which is about to 
achieve its own independence. Although this As- 
sembly is directly concerned only with the trust 
territory of British Togoland, its indirect interest 
and concern with the new forthcoming State of 
Ghana is very great. Ghana, we hope, will be one 
of the new members of the United Nations in the 
near future. 

This action, Mr. President, is significant in the 
view of my delegation because it marks the first 
termination of a trusteeship agreement, one which 
in one form or another has existed for nearly half 
acen ary. Weare thus bringing to an end a trus- 
teeship and replacing it by independence. The 
role of the United Nations in this development 
has, in our opinion, been most significant, and in 
particular we wish to pay tribute to the expert 
work and indefatigable energy of Sefor Espinosa 
as the agent of this United Nations in supervising 
the plebiscite by which the people of British Togo- 
land freely chose to join the new State of Ghana. 

The United States, Mr. President, will vote in 
favor of terminating the trusteeship agreement 
and integrating British Togoland with the new 
State of Ghana because this is the free choice of 
the people of British Togoland. This body must, 
in our opinion, affirm and reaffirm the right of the 
people in any part of the world to make such a 
free choice. 

Unfortunately, another type of imperialism has 
emerged in certain areas which has had the effect 
of suppressing former independent societies and 
peoples and subjugating them to a cruel and heart- 
less form of alien rule. We have been struggling 
with such a situation in these Assembly halls dur- 
ing the past several weeks. It is one of the strik- 


* Made on Dec. 13 (U. S. delegation press release 2555). 
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ing paradoxes of our time that, just as the old 
colonialism is giving way, a new and worse form 
of imperialism is being imposed upon people who 
deserve a better way of life. 

Mr. President, I cannot conclude these remarks 
without saying a word about the opinion of my 
delegation concerning the magnificent accom. 
plishments of the Administering Authority, the 
United Kingdom, with the supervision of the 
trusteeship system. We have seen with our own 
eyes how the Administering Authority has 
brought a knowledge not only of modern medi- 
cine, education, and government administration 
but has instilled in the people under its charge 
knowledge and experience in truly democratic gov- 
ernment, honesty in administration, impartial 
judicial procedures, respect for minority rights, 
and many other principles and practices which 
form the basis for truly self-governing institu- 
tions. In fact, it is not too much to say that, 
wherever the influence of the United Kingdom has 
extended, whether in my own country or those in 
Africa or elsewhere, they have through that in- 
fluence reflected these principles which have be- 
come enshrined as the rule of law and practice in 
those countries. 

And now in welcoming—as we hope the action 
being taken today by this General Assembly will 
welcome—Togoland and the new State of Ghana 
in a day not too distant in the future we hope, 
my delegation would like to pay tribute to Prime 
Minister Nkrumah and his colleagues for the way 
in which they have facilitated the good relations 
between the Togolese people and the present Gold 
Coast. We would, however, Mr. President, also 
like to utter one note of caution. It has been 
evident, from the words of certain of the oral 
petitioners from this area of Africa to which I 
have been listening during the past weeks in the 
Fourth Committee, that there are some West Af- 
ricans who are somewhat dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the General Assembly. One of these 
dissident groups seeks a federal form of govern- 
ment in Ghana; another seeks a form of inde- 
pendence for both British and French Togoland. 
We would strongly urge these groups to accept 
the principle that political maturity seeks to 
achieve political change by peaceful means and to 
operate on the democratic premise that minorities 
should yield to majorities as long as there is a 
complete freedom for the minorities to seek to be- 
come in the majority. 
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We are confident, Mr. President, as I conclude 
these remarks, that the soon to be independent 
people of the new State of Ghana, including the 
people of British Togoland, will prove themselves 
to be responsible, progressive, and politically ma- 
ture and thus play a major role as a strong, free, 
and democratic state which can be an example for 
the entire world. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ‘ 


U.N. doe. A/Res/425 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling that, by resolution 944 (X) of 15 December 
1955,° it recommended, in pursuance of Article 76 b of the 
Charter of the United Nations, that a plebiscite be organ- 
jd and conducted in the Trust Territory of Togoland 
under British administration by the Administering Au- 
thority in consultation with and under the supervision of 
a United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, in order to 
ascertain the wishes of its inhabitants in regard to the 
union of their Territory with an independent Gold Coast 
or otherwise, 

Having received the report of the United Nations Plebi- 
scite Commissioner ® on the organization, conduct and re- 
sults of the plebiscite and having noted, in particular, the 
conclusion contained in the report that the plebiscite was 
held in an atmosphere of freedom, impartiality and fair- 
ness, 

Having also received the report of the United Kingdom 
Plebiscite Administrator,’ 

Noting that the majority of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory participating in the plebiscite have expressed 
themselves in favour of the union of the Territory with 
an independent Gold Coast, 

Noting also the recommendation of the Trusteeship 
Council in its resolution 1496 (XVIII) of 31 July 1956 
that appropriate steps be taken, in consultation with the 
Administering Authority, for the termination of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for the Territory to become effective 
upon the attainment of independence by the Gold Coast, 

Having been informed by the Administering Authority 
that it is the intention of the United Kingdom Government 
that the Gold Coast shall become independent on 6 March 
1957, 

1. Expresses its approval of the union of the Territory 
of Togoland under British administration with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast and accordingly invites the Adminis- 


‘Adopted on Dec. 13 by a vote of 63 to 9, with 9 ab- 
Stentions. 

*BuLLeTIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p, 102. 

*A/3173 and Add.1. 

‘Official Records of the Trusteeship Council, ELight- 
eenth Session, Annexes, agenda item 12, doc. T/1269 
and Add.1. 
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tering Authority to take such steps as are necessary to 


this end; 
2. Resolves, with the agreement of the Administering 


Authority, that, on the date on which the Gold Coast 
becomes independent and the union with it of the Territory 
of Togoland under British administration takes place, the 
Trusteeship Agreement approved by the General Assembly 
in its resolution 63 (1) of 13 December 1946 shall cease to 
be in force, the objectives of trusteeship having been 


attained ; 
3. Requests the Government of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland to notify the Secre- 
tary-General as soon as the union of the Territory of 
Togoland under British administration with an independ- 
ent Gold Coast has been effected ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to communicate to 
all Members of the United Nations and to the Trusteeship 
Council at its nineteenth session the notification by the 
Government of the United Kingdom referred to in para- 
graph 3 above. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


ICEM Executive Committee 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 4 (press release 4) that Scott McLeod, Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, will represent the United States at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration (Icem) to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, beginning on January 14, 1957. The meet- 
ing, called to consider the problems of moving 
Hungarian refugees in 1957, will follow a meeting 
of the five-nation working group of Australia, 
Brazil, Italy, Netherlands, and the United States 
which has been called for January 8 to consider 
the financing of refugee movements. 

With funds supplied by 27 member govern- 
ments, Icrm in 1956 organized the transportation 
of over 89,000 Hungarian refugees from Austria 
and will continue this service in 1957. 

Mr. McLeod will be accompanied by George L. 
Warren, Adviser on Refugees, Department of 
State. 

On the initiative of the United States, Icrat was 
established in 1951 to help relocate Europe’s sur- 
plus manpower and refugees. The principal 
places of relocation providing new homelands and 
jobs are in Australia, Canada, Latin America, and 


the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Allowances for American Overseas Personnel 


by Joseph W. Lethco* 


Each American company having personnel on 
duty in foreign areas has its own personnel policy, 
and any nonsalary benefits provided for those em- 
ployees must fit the pattern established in the over- 
all personnel operation. It would be presump- 
tuous of me to expect that my remarks in this 
meeting will provide, or lead to, solution of a 
specific type of problem for all companies repre- 
sented or a general solution to all allowance prob- 
lems of one company. 

What I should like to do is to discuss some of the 
allowances available to employees of the Depart- 
ment of State assigned to foreign areas and the 
reasons why each allowance is necessary. Time is 
too limited to permit any discussion of general 
personnel policies or some of the fringe, nonallow- 
ance benefits that may be available. The allow- 
ances to be explained are available to employees 
of other United States Government agencies, with 
a few exceptions. 

To understand the concept and administration 
of the various allowances it is necessary to bear in 
mind the group of employees eligible to receive 
them. In addition to being an employee of the 
United States Government, the recipient of an 
allowance must be an American citizen and a 
civilian, and must be stationed in a foreign area. 
At present there are about 30,000 such employees. 
Excluded are employees of American contractors 
on Government jobs, alien employees, the Govern- 
ment employees in United States territories and 
possessions, and military personnel (who, of 
course, have a separate allowance system). 


1 Address made before the National Foreign Trade Con- 


vention at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 26. Mr. Lethco is 
Assistant Chief, Allowances Division, Office of Personnel. 
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Another fact fundamental to our allowance 
system is that an employee’s salary while on for- 
eign duty is the same as in the United States, 
There is no increase in salary provided for the 
man going overseas and, conversely, no reduction 
on return to the United States. Most of the allow- 
ances provided are for the purpose of offsetting 
costs incident to the overseas assignment. 

Another important factor is the mobility of 
Government service in foreign areas. The result 
of frequent moving is additional expense to the 
Government and to the employee. 

For the purposes of this discussion, Govern- 
ment allowances may be grouped into three 
categories : 


(1) those necessary to cover costs of moving 
the employee and his family from one post of as- 
signment to another ; 

(2) those payments needed to cover job-con- 
nected expenses; and 

(3) allowances related to the post of assignment. 


Costs of Changing Posts 


The move from one post to another forces cer- 
tain indirect costs on the employee, but the Govern- 
ment assumes most of the direct expenses. The 
transportation of the employee and his family are 
paid, and in lieu of actual expenses for subsistence 
a fixed rate of per diem is paid to the employee for 
himself and each member of his family. Travel 
per diem stops upon arrival at the post of assign- 
ment. 

The employee’s effects are packed and shipped 
at Government expense within certain weight 
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limits, the maximum varying from 4,000 pounds 

oss for the low-paid employee having no family 
to 18,000 pounds for the high-salaried employee 
with family. If an employee cannot use his ef- 
fects at the new post—for example, if he is to 
occupy Government-owned and -furnished quar- 
ters—the unused effects may be stored in lieu of 
shipment. There is provision, also, for storing of 
effects in an emergency, such as civil disturbances, 
acts of nature, and so on, and for a maximum of 3 
months at a new post while the employee is locat- 
ing a place to live. 

Some of the more or less indirect costs incurred 
by an employee in the course of a transfer are not 
offset by the transportation, shipping, and storage 
provisions. In a change of residence there will 
be the cost of changing certain pieces of furniture 
that do not fit the new house or apartment, the 
insurance on goods shipped (the Government does 
not insure them against damage or loss), and many 
other minor expenses. If the old post and the 
new are in different climates, a partial change of 
wardrobe may be necessary. The Department off- 
sets part of these indirect costs through payment 
of a transfer allowance varying in amounts from 
$100 paid to the single employee transferring be- 
tween posts in the same climatic zone to $400 for 
the employee with wife and children who moves 
into a different climatic zone. The transfer al- 
lowance is payable on transfer to Washington 
from a foreign post. In all cases, it is a one-time, 
lump-sum payment. 


Job-Related Costs 

There are two payments available to the em- 
ployee for expenses directly related to his assign- 
ment : the representation allowance and the official 
residence allotment. I will touch very briefly on 
those because they are not of primary interest to 
this group. The representation allowance is to 
defray costs of official entertaining, purchase of 
suitable tokens for presentation on appropriate 
occasions, et cetera. In short, it is to reimburse 
employees for necessary expenses incurred in pro- 
moting the interests of the United States and is 
limited to funds appropriated specifically for rep- 
resentation purposes. 

The chief of mission, his deputy, and occasion- 
ally other high-ranking representatives of the 
United States at a foreign post must maintain res- 
idences suitable to their official stations and 
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thereby incur costs beyond what they would have 
in another capacity at the post. The additional 
costs may be repaid to them by the Department 
from the Official Residence Expenses allotment. 


Allowances Based on Post of Assignment 


Let us now turn to the benefits needed for the 
employee because of the post to which he is as- 
signed. The first of these, known as the hardship 
differential, is not related to cost but to environ- 
mental conditions and can be covered very briefly. 

The hardship differential is additional salary 
paid to employees assigned to posts involving 
extraordinarily difficult living conditions, ex- 
cessive physical hardship, or notably unhealthful 
conditions. These payments are based upon liv- 
ing conditions, not on living costs. Examples of 
difficult living conditions might be a local popu- 
lation that is extremely anti-American, or lack of 
recreational facilities or places of interest. Phys- 
ical hardship might result from wholly inadequate 
housing, extremely hot or cold climate or excessive 
humidity, limited variety of foods available, or no 
running water and electricity. Notably unhealth- 
ful conditions are self-explanatory. 

Hardship must exist to a relatively high degree 
at a post before a differential is payable; less than 
one-third of the posts now established carry a dif- 
ferential payment for the employee. Employees 
are expected to overlook considerable hardship as 
part of the self-sacrifice necessarily involved in 
overseas service. The rates of additional payment 
are 10, 15, 20, or 25 percent of base pay, the latter 
being the legal limit. This compensation for serv- 
ice at a hardship post may appear, at first glance, 
to be added money in the bank. However, expe- 
rience has shown that the additional money is 
spent to help offset the conditions at the post or to 
take frequent vacation trips to resort or rest 
areas. The employee may buy air-conditioners if 
the climate is very hot and humid. Following or 
during a tour of duty at an unhealthful post 
there may be large medical costs on behalf of 
members of his family. There are many uses for 
the salary differential other than the savings bank. 


Allowances and Post Cost Levels 

Let us now focus attention on those allowances 
that are directly related to the maintenance costs 
for the employee and his family at a post. From 
the standpoint of both the employee and the ex- 
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penditure of Government funds the most impor- 
tant of these is the quarters allowance. 

Quarters Allowance. By law the Government is 
required to furnish the employee in foreign areas 
free housing in the form of Government-owned 
or -rented quarters, including heat, light, and fuel, 
or pay him an allowance in lieu thereof. For 
most employees, the quarters allowance represents 
the only financial inducement for foreign service. 
All other allowances merely offset costs incurred 
because of foreign assignments. With his housing 
costs at the post being paid, he has, in effect, a 
bonus equivalent to the amount he would spend 
for housing while serving in Washington. 

The maximum rates for a post are based on the 
actual costs incurred by all employees at a post 
and vary, for the individual, by grade and family 
status. The employee receives only the amount 
he actually spends for rent, heat, light, and fuel 
up to the maximum and pays from his own pocket 
any amount by which his costs exceed the maxi- 
mum for his grade and family status. The maxi- 
mums are adjusted as cost reports for all per- 
sonnel at a post indicate that an adjustment is 
warranted but are seldom set high enough to give 
complete coverage of all costs of all personnel 
at the post. We believe that there may be a tend- 
ency for the individual receiving the allowance 
to be less careful with turning off lights, holding 
heating costs down, and so on, than he would be if 
he were paying the bills. Therefore, we consider 
that reimbursement of 85 to 90 percent of expendi- 
tures is adequate. As a general policy, the maxi- 
mums are set at levels that will provide that per- 
centage of reimbursement to a majority of person- 
nel at the post. 

Several American firms have obtained the quar- 
ters classifications of posts on a continuing basis. 
We hope that they have been useful. Anyone 
utilizing our quarters classifications should check 
with us as to the representativeness of the class. 
In certain posts where the Government staff re- 
porting costs is very small the level may not be 
truly indicative of the average rent level. There 
are also a number of posts where all United States 
employees, or the majority of them, reside in 
Government-owned or -leased quarters, and as a 
result the quarters classification is either nominal 
or not indicative of average costs. 

Temporary Lodging. When the employee ar- 
rives at a post, he spends some time locating and 
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renting a house or apartment, and his furniture 


may not arrive until later. During this time he 
and his dependents, if any, usually live in a hotel, 
with room costs that exceed what the quarters 
allowance would be if he were paid that allow- 
ance. During that time, instead of paying him a 
quarters allowance, the Department of State and 
several other agencies pay what is known as a tem- 
porary lodgings allowance. Again it is a maxi- 
mum rate, with reimbursement of actual costs for 
room rent up to the maximum. It varies by num- 
ber and ages of the employee’s family and is based 
on the hotel rates for rooms only, no food or other 
costs are included. It terminates at the end of 3 
months or upon occupation of residence quarters, 
whichever is sooner. Even if the employee is un- 
able to locate permanent quarters and continues 
to live in a hotel, the regular quarters allowance 
replaces the temporary at the end of the 3-month 
period. Neither the temporary nor the regular 
quarters allowance is paid concurrently with 
travel per diem. 

Post Allowance. As I have said, the quarters 
allowance or its substitute, the temporary lodging, 
is paid to all employees, regardless of their post 
of assignment, except when free quarters are fur- 
nished. However, the quarters allowance induce- 
ment to serve abroad will not solve the problems 
of the employee assigned to Moscow, whose wife 
finds that a dozen eggs cost $4.80 at the kolkhoz 
market, or the employee in Caracas, who must pay 
$4.65 for a carton of regular cigarettes. The post 
allowance is designed to serve as a balancing factor 
to keep salaries worth what they would be at home. 
The basic principle is that an employee at the post, 
spending his salary and post allowance, will be 
able to purchase goods and services equivalent to 
those he could purchase in Washington with his 
salary only. No post allowance is paid in most 
areas of the world where costs are at or below 
Washington levels. 

It is through the process of determining the com- 
parative cost of living at the foreign post in rela- 
tion to like costs in Washington that the Depart- 
ment produces the figures that are believed to be 
most useful to the American businessman. They 
are the cost-of-living indexes (excluding quarters 
costs) that are being furnished at regular inter- 
vals to the National Foreign Trade Council for 
distribution. To understand and use those in- 
dexes it is necessary to understand something of 
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the basic information and procedures that go into 
their production. 

With the premise established that a comparison 
of living costs is necessary, the first step is to ob- 
tain information on the price levels. It is not 
feasible to price all things for which the family 
must spend; so a sampling technique is necessary. 
The list of articles or services to be priced has cer- 
tain characteristics that are important: (1) each 
article selected has a generic value in that it repre- 
sents the cost level of a group of related articles— 
for example, the price of bread represents the 
relative level for all baked goods; (2) each article 
selected must be available for pricing throughout 
the world; (3) the final list must be a minimum 
consistent with accurate measurement. The net 
result is that we collect about 700 prices at each 
foreign post and in Washington. 

It is important that the prices collected repre- 
sent the actual level at the post—neither bare sub- 
sistence nor luxury. Because of the different 
grades, sizes, and so forth on the market in differ- 
ent parts of the world, it is not possible to select 
articles exactly comparable; therefore, detailed 
specifications are not used. We ask for prices of 
beef—not for sirloin steak, New York style cut. 
For each article priced we secure the highest, the 
lowest, and a middle price at each outlet. Using 
the example of beef, the three prices at a store 
might be for tenderloin, stew beef, and a chuck 
roast. 

The selection of stores to be included in the 
sample is on the same basis, that is, a high-priced, 
a medium-priced, and the lowest level at which 
an American can trade. We do not price the hole- 
in-the-wall store in the slum area in which an 
American cannot be expected to make purchases. 
The same type of pricing, that is, three levels of 
stores and three prices for each article in each 
store, is done in Washington. All prices are re- 
ported in the local currency and in local sizes or 
weights. 

The first step in computing the indexes in the 
Washington office is to convert reported prices, 
sizes, and weights to American units, using the ex- 
change rate at which the Government employee 
purchases local currency. For example, pesos per 
kilogram become cents per pound. Then the 
median of the prices for an article at the post is 
compared with the Washington median for the 
same article. Use of the median instead of the 
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arithmetic average prevents distortion by one ex- 
treme price, either high or low. 

Applying the Washington expenditure pattern 
to these price ratios gives us a comparison of the 
actual price level at the post with that of Wash- 
ington. This comparison is published in the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council’s bulletins as the 
“local relative” ; that is, the relative level of prices. 

However, we cannot stop here and call that local 
relative a comparison of living costs. If a visit 
to the doctor costs $5 in Washington and $5 at 
the post, the price relative is 100. But if the em- 
ployee must see the doctor twice as often at the 
post, then the cost of doctors at the post is double 
that of Washington, or $10. It is necessary to 
take into account that added usage, or “use fac- 
tor,” by increasing the weight, or importance, of 
medical care at certain posts. 

The use factor adjustments vary by post for the 
different segments of the budget. Most areas of 
the world do not have the conveniences that are 
common in the United States. A few of these 
are the modern supermarket with its abundance 
of all kinds of foods, including many that are 
ready to serve, laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments, good medium-priced restaurants, and the 
many home appliances that cannot be used because 
of inadequate electricity or wiring or gas, or be- 
cause of the type of home construction. The cli- 
mate and health conditions vary, and not the least 
important factor is the local customs to which 
Americans must conform in some degree. 

The weight for domestic help must be increased 
to allow for the servants necessary to do the work 
of laundering and cleaning, marketing, and the 
increased housework due to lack of modern con- 
veniences. In certain areas, a caste system or 
other local customs may require more servant help. 
The servants’ maintenance adds to the food bill 
and the clothing budget. Lack of refrigeration 
in a hot, humid climate increases food spoilage and 
requires further added weight for the food budget. 
That same climate causes rapid deterioration of 
clothing and household textiles, or a very cold 
climate may require more and heavier clothing. 
Crude laundry and cleaning methods will de- 
crease further the life expectancy of textiles of all 
kinds. 

As we have previously mentioned, the health 
and sanitation conditions at some posts require 
more visits to the doctor, thereby increasing medi- 
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cal costs. For some posts, a weighting factor may 
be decreased; for example, if no adequate restau- 
rants are available a higher percentage of meals 
are eaten at home. In that case the weight for 
“food away from home” is decreased and, concur- 
rently, the volume of food purchased for prepara- 
tion at home is increased slightly. In short, 
every effort is made to reflect conditions having a 
bearing on living costs. 

When all the use factors have been applied to 
the price ratios for the post and the results com- 
bined into an average figure, we have a cost-of- 
living index for the post on the basis of Washing- 
ton as 100. That index is shown in the Trade 
Council’s bulletin as the “local index” and repre- 
sents the relative cost of following a typically 
American expenditure pattern with all goods and 
services, including imports, purchased on the local 
market. It is the comparison most commonly 
used by those American firms who are making any 
use of our data. 

For the Government employee it is necessary to 
bring into the picture the effect of any special 
facilities that may be available to him. These 
include any commissary that may be at the post, 
any free import privileges he may enjoy, and the 
volume of goods purchased elsewhere and shipped 
to the post, either by individual or group order or 
brought with him at the time he is assigned to the 
post. These facilities vary from post to post, just 
as the use factors differ for the various areas. 
The prices paid through each facility and the local 
market are combined by the relative importance 
of each and the resulting averages processed in the 
same way as previously described for local prices 
only. This produces the “effective relative” and 
“effective index” for the Government employee, 
comparable to the “local relative” and the “local 
index.” The “effective index” is the basis for any 
post allowance for the Government employee. 

As stated previously, the local index is the figure 
most commonly used by private industry. For 
most posts it shows higher costs than the effective 
index. For a few posts, the effective may be 
higher because certain goods used by Americans 
are not available locally and the cost of im- 
porting them has been included. The local in- 
dex has omitted their cost if no substitutes are 
available. Some firms utilize the higher of the 
two indexes, on the basis that their employees will 
have to import the same goods as the Government 
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However, the effective index may have been 
reduced because of some special facility, with the 
result that it is not as high as it would be for the 


man. 


private citizen. You might wish to make some 
upward adjustment to compensate for that condi- 
tion. It would usually be small. 

An element that is very important and must 
always be considered is the exchange rate, 
Obviously, the relatives and indexes are valid only 
when an employee can obtain local currency for 
his dollars at the same rate as that used in the 
index computations. If a company uses a rate 
different from that shown in the N.F.T.C. publi- 
cation, the local index may be adjusted by applica. 
tion of the ratio of the rates. That will not hold 
true for the effective index, which may reflect some 
purchases in dollars or with a different currency 
in another country. In indexes furnished to the 
Council or to a private company, the exchange 
rates on which they are based are always included. 

Spendable Income. We have noted that the ef- 
fective index is the guide to a post allowance. If 
costs at the post are 10 percent above Washington 
levels, the employee needs 10 percent more money 
to spend than he would have in Washington; hence 
we increase his “spendable income” by 10 percent 
in the form of a post allowance. Spendable in- 
come is that part of base salary remaining after 
subtracting taxes and savings. The Government 
employee pays United States income tax regard- 
less of the post of assignment and is exempt from 
foreign income taxes. His savings represent dol- 
lars left in this country and include retirement 
deductions and life insurance premiums, as well 
as any other savings. The average by salary 
group is derived from a study of Federal employee 
expenditures, which shows that, as base pay in- 
creases, the proportion of it used for day-to-day 
living expenses decreases. For example, the man 
and wife with income of $4,250 use almost 85 per- 
cent, or $3,600, for direct living costs; but, if the 
income is $12,000, only 60 percent, or $7,200, is 
necessary for such expenses. The rest goes for sav- 
ings and taxes unaffected by costs. The single man 
spends about 25 percent less. As the post allow- 
ance is an equalizing payment, it is based on that 
which is to be equalized, that is, that part of his 
salary that the employee needs to use for living 
expenses at his post—the spendable income. There 
are small additional payments for children, 
roughly approximating the product of the post 
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index times the taxable income deduction for a 
dependent. 

The post allowance is a flat rate of payment; 
that is, the employee does not have to account 
for the use made of it. It is payable only at those 
posts where costs are in excess of Washington. 
It is effective the day the employee arrives at the 
post. We have recently added a small additional 
amount, known as the supplementary post allow- 
ance, to be paid on behalf of each member of the 
family in excess of two, for the purpose of offset- 
ting part of the cost of eating in the hotel or res- 
taurants while the employee is locating permanent 
quarters. The supplementary portion stops when 
the employee and family move into housekeeping 
quarters or at the end of 3 months after arrival 
at the post, whichever is soonest. 


Education Allowance 


There are two other allowances to meet unusual 
costs that must be borne by the employee. The 
most important of these is the education allow- 
ance. An employee stationed in the United States 
has the American public school system available 
for educating his children at little or no cost. He 
is entitled to comparable education services while 
on foreign duty. In many areas of the world the 
cost of educating a child is a major expense, and 
the Government assists in defraying those costs 
for children in grades 1 through 12. Maximum 
rates of allowances, by grades, are established for 
each post for home study courses, the local school, 
and, if the local school is inadequate, for attend- 
ance at the nearest adequate school away from the 
post. In the latter case, room, board, and round- 
trip transportation are included. A school is con- 
sidered adequate if a child finishing a specified 
grade at that school can successfully pursue his 
studies in the next higher grade in the American 
public schools. 

An employee is free to select any school and any 
method of education for his child but will not re- 
ceive an allowance in excess of costs incurred or 
the maximum rate prescribed for his post for the 
applicable method of education, whichever is less. 
If the employee wishes to send his child to the 
United States for secondary education, the Gov- 
ernment will pay the cost of one round trip from 
the post. In that case, no education allowance is 
payable. The round-trip travel is payable also 
for college education. 
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Separation Allowance 


The other allowance related to living cost is 
that paid when it is necessary for the employee to 
maintain his wife and any minor children outside 
the country of his assignment. It is paid only 
when the Government determines that it is neces- 
sary—never solely at the request of the employee. 
Posts are not classified for this allowance. If the 
Government refuses permission for the family to 
accompany the employee to his post, as in an area 
of civil strife where the danger is great, the allow- 
ance will be paid automatically. Otherwise, each 
request is handled individually and decision made 
on its merits. The amount is based on the size of 
the family and the employee’s salary and offsets 
part of the additional cost of maintaining separate 
establishments. In addition to separate mainte- 
nance for his family, the employee may receive 
other allowances to which he is entitled as an em- 
ployee without dependents at his post. 


Conclusion 

We have touched on various allowances in which 
this group might be interested. I would like to 
refer to certain elements that bear on the sub- 
ject that were touched lightly or not at all. 


(1) Each allowance is designed for a specific 
purpose and is not payable across the board to all 
employees. In the Government-owned residence, 
no quarters allowance is payable. No post allow- 
ance is paid in over half the foreign posts. Under 
no circumstances is it possible for an employee to 
receive concurrently all the allowances mentioned 
here today. 

(2) Salaries of Government employees are not 
changed because of changes in posts of assignment. 
The salaries are established by law. We make up 
for special conditions through allowances. In the 
low-cost areas the unchanged salary means a break 
for the employee. Rotation of assignment pre- 
vents any great windfall for anyone. 

(3) The cost-of-living indexes are applicable 
only for Americans. They cannot be used for 
nationals of any other country, because expendi- 
ture patterns and preferences would be different. 
We pay a post allowance to employees in Paris, but 
there is no doubt that a Frenchman would find 
living in Washington far more expensive than in 
Paris. 

(4) The information I have given you on com- 
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putation of the indexes shows that all comparisons 


are relative to Washington. That means that 
post indexes cannot be used to show changes in 
cost over a period of time unless they are adjusted 
by changes in the Washington index over the same 
period. Since Washington is always 100 in the 
measurement process, it is necessary to use the 
trend reported for Washington by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in any adjustments of that nature. 
Also, the measurement procedures do not produce 
dollar-and-cent budgets for a post, either for the 
total or for groups of items within the total. To 
produce such data would require adjustment of the 
Washington base budget from the data of the 
expenditure survey and then application of the 
post ratios. 

(5) And, finally, let me say that we are ready to 
assist American private industry in any way pos- 
sible. As previously mentioned, we want the user 
to be familiar with the data. We hesitate to fur- 
nish data to anyone who we feel is not aware of its 
limitations. As many of you already know, we 
gladly answer correspondence or discuss problems 
at our office or by telephone. Sitting down at the 
table and going over problems in detail has proved 
to be the best method of reaching an under- 
standing. 


We are proud of what we believe to be the most 
comprehensive collection of worldwide data on liv- 
ing costs that can be found in this country or else- 
where. The methodology used is considered by 
experts, both Government and private, to be as 
equitable as possible for consistent worldwide ap- 
plication. This is supported by a recent report of 
a major research organization after detailed analy- 
sis of the Department’s methods and similar prac- 
tices by several American firms. The report con- 
tains the following statement: 

Of all the methods studied, the more comprehensive, 
thorough and refined is that employed by the State Depart- 
ment. ... The State Department local index is the best 
available measurement of overseas living costs applied to 


an American expenditure pattern and weighted to allow 
for local customs. 


I would like to conclude with another quota- 
tion. This is from the letter of a newspaper re- 
porter to his home office, which had just inaugu- 
rated a new system of cost-of-living allowances. 





I want to tell you, and you can tell Mr. , that 
I am filled with admiration for the new living allowance 
formula. The arbitrary nature of most living allowances 
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has upset me over and over in the past; it is good to get 
these things definitely taped down. 

This, of course, does not make me happy about having 
my living allowance cut in half. However, I have no 
doubt that if you keep track of the State Department index 
you will very soon find that the allowance here should be 
raised again. 

He wasright. The allowances at that post were 
raised 30 days later. 


Cornerstone Ceremony for New 
Department of State Building 


TRANSCRIPT OF CEREMONY 


Press release 8 dated January 5 

Invocation by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun: 

Lord God of Hosts, Father of all nations, with- 
out whom we build in vain, bless the work which 
we here begin and all who will labor here to pre- 
serve our liberties, to maintain the rightful in- 
terests of our people and a righteous order among 
the nations. Grant that with malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
Thou dost give us to see the right, we may strive 
to fulfill Thy purpose for us and to achieve a just 
and lasting peace with all nations. 

Deliver us from self-righteousness and from the 
pretense of being moved by motives loftier than we 
have yet been granted. Give us a better under- 
standing of the heritage and hopes of other 
peoples. Save us from seeking to impose our ways 
of life upon them. We remember especially those 
lands and peoples, heirs with us of common liber- 
ties, who are now in bondage. Open to us the 
ways in which we may set forward their deliver- 
ance without bringing the devastation of war on 
them and Thy world. 

Give us a just understanding even of those we 
count as our enemies. Keep us mindful that there 
is that in us which can make us Thy enemies. 
And as we need Thy forgiveness, teach us to for- 
give. All of which we ask in the name of Him who 
gave Himself to heal our broken humanity, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Secretary Dulles: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, and fellow 
members of the Department of State: You, Mr. 
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President, are about to lay the cornerstone of the 
new building of the Department of State and then 
you will go to address the Congress of the United 
States with reference to matters of the Middle 
East. These two events are not without relation- 
ship to each other. Your address will indicate 
how greatly have grown the interests and the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States, and this new 
building now to be begun will indicate the efforts 
of the Department of State and of the Foreign 
Service of the United States to be more fully re- 
sponsive to those great and growing responsi- 
bilities. 

There has, indeed, been a growth. The first 
Secretary of the United States for Foreign A ffairs, 
Robert Livingston, had his office in Philadelphia. 
There was a total staff of four, including the 
Secretary himself. The total salary of the four 
was $6,000, and they were housed in a building 12 
feet wide by 30 feet deep. The next Secretary of 
State was Thomas Jefferson, and by that time the 
staff had grown to six. And then there came the 
first Secretary of State to be here in Washington, 
John Marshall. By that time the staff had grown 
tonine. Today the staff is about 7,500, and it is 
scattered through 29 different buildings here in 
the District of Columbia. 
inefficient arrangement, and Congress has been 
wise enough and foresighted enough to recognize 
that fact and has appropriated the funds to enable 
this new building to be begun and we hope quickly 
carried to completion so that we shall all be housed 
in the same building. 

Mr. President, you will be laying this corner- 
stone with the exact original trowel which was 
used by George Washington to lay the cornerstone 
of the National Capitol 164 years ago. And I 
think that makes it appropriate that on this occa- 
sion we should go back and reread what George 
Washington said in his farewell address about the 
purposes and objectives of the United States in 
relation to foreign affairs. After recapitulating 
some of our problems, he summarized in these 
words: 

It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. 

Mr. President, to that great ideal I, in the name 
of the Department of State and all of its members 
and of the Foreign Service of the United States, 
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That obviously is an ° 


rededicate ourselves. That, indeed, is a great 
goal, and we for our part shall do all we can to 
realize it. 

At this point the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State assisted in laying the 
cornerstone. 


Benediction by the Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle: 

In the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

Almighty and eternal Father, we humbly in- 
voke Thy blessing upon this historic ceremony. 
In this critical hour of the world’s history, so 
fraught with danger to the very foundations of 
civilization, we dedicate this building to Your 
greater honor and glory and to the cause of last- 
ing peace and friendship among the nations and 
the peoples of the world. We ask You, Lord, to 
bless the efforts of our beloved nation toward this 
long-awaited goal. Help us to be humble and 
magnanimous in the use of our enormous wealth 
and power; but help us, too, to have the courage 
of our convictions and to stand firm for what is 
right and just in the field of international rela- 
tions. Help our representatives in the Depart- 
ment of State and in the United Nations to strive 
with manly fortitude toward the establishment of 
an international order founded on justice, inspired 
by charity, and buttressed by a code of interna- 
tional law and international ethics. In Thy infi- 
nite mercy and goodness, hasten the day when the 
suffering peoples of the world may enjoy economic 
and political security together with that full meas- 
ure of freedom to which every human being is 
entitled and without which life is hardly worth 
the living. 

Conscious of our own unworthiness, we implore 
Thy mercy on a sinful world in the Name of Thy 
Divine Son, the Prince of Peace, Who Himself 
has taught us the perfect prayer: Our Father, 
Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name; Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us, and lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


The National Anthem was played by the Ma- 
rine Corps Band, and the President of the United 
States and Secretary of State departed. 
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DEPOSIT OF DOCUMENTS 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 2 (press release 1) that Secretary Dulles that 
day had placed documents of historical U.S. for- 
eign-policy interest in a copper box in prepara- 
tion for the laying of the new State Department 
building cornerstone by President Eisenhower on 
January 5. The box was to be placed in a niche 
in the foundation and sealed in by the corner- 
stone. 

The documents contained in the box were 
selected by the Department’s Historical Division 
with a view to giving to a future generation an 
insight into the operations and policies of the 
Department in the mid-20th century, and also into 
the international setting and problems of the 
times.* 


HISTORIC TREASURES USED IN CEREMONY 


Among the national treasures used by President 
Eisenhower in laying the cornerstone of the new 
Department of State building, according to a De- 
partment announcement of January 4 (press re- 
lease 5), was the silver trowel which George 
Washington used to lay the cornerstone of the 
U.S. Capitol building on September 18, 1793. 

Another national treasure—the desk of Thomas 
Jefferson, upon which he wrote the Declaration 
of Independence—was used as the resting place 
for the trowel before it was handed to the Presi- 
dent for the ceremony. 

The trowel was loaned by the Alexandria—Wash- 
ington Lodge No. 23, A. F. and A. M., of Alex- 
andria, which maintains custody of it. It was 
made by John Duffey, a silversmith of Alexandria, 
Va., specifically for the Capitol cornerstone cere- 
mony. It has since been used on other historic 
occasions, including the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial by President 
Roosevelt on November 15, 1939. 

The Thomas Jefferson desk, loaned by the Na- 
tional Museum, was designed by Mr. Jefferson and 





The issue of the BULLETIN which was selected for in- 
clusion was that for Nov. 19, 1956, containing among 
other items the statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, letters exchanged by President Eisenhower 
and Soviet Premier Bulganin and by the President and 
Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, and General Assembly 
statements and resolutions on the Middle Eastern and 
Hungarian questions. 
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made for him by Benjamin Randolph of Philadel. 
phia. It was in the custody of the Department of 
State for a number of years, was turned over to 
the Library of Congress in 1921, and shortly there. 
after was entrusted to the keeping of the National 
Museum. 
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MULTILATERAL 


Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property, 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherence effective: Viet-Nam, December 8, 1956. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Accession deposited: Tunisia, December 14, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 
721). Signed at Washington December 31, 1956. En- 
tered into force December 31, 1956. 


Canada 

Protocol to the convention for the protection, preservation 
and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the 
Fraser River system of May 26, 1930 (50 Stat. 1355). 
Signed at Ottawa December 28, 1956. Enters into force 
on the date of exchange of instruments of ratification. 


Luxembourg 

Agreement providing for investment guaranties authorized 
by sec. 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 832, 846; 70 Stat. 558). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Luxembourg November 26 and 
December 7, 1956. Entered into force December 7, 1956. 


Mexico 


Agreement extending the migratory labor agreement of 
August 11, 1951 (TIAS 2331), as amended. Effected by 





exchange of notes at México December 20, 1956. En- 
tered into force December 20, 1956. 


Thailand 

Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi: | 
ties agreement of June 21, 1955 (TIAS 3260) by pro | 
viding for sale of dairy products to Thailand. Effected | 
by exchange of notes at Bangkok December 14, 1956. | 
Entered into force December 14, 1956. t 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 31-January 6 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


December 6 and 625 of December 18. 





+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to December 31 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 610 of 


No. Date Subject 

640 12/31 Surplus commodity agreement with 
Brazil. 

it 1/2 Cornerstone documents deposited (re- 
write). 

2 1/3 Visa issuance under Refugee Relief 
Act. 

13 1/3 Gerety resignation (rewrite). 

4 1/4 McLeod to represent U.S. at ICEM 
(rewrite). 

5 1/4 President to use historic treasures in 
cornerstone laying (rewrite). 

76 1/5 McCollum appointment (rewrite). 

8 1/5 Cornerstone ceremonies. 
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